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FRITZ THAULOW, NORWAY’S MASTER OF COLOR 


In art, as in every other field of human interest and activity, the 
trend of development has been towards specialism. To-day the most 
useful man is, by common acceptance, the man of one accomplishment ; 
and so the man of 
mark is the man 
who has focused his 
energies on a single 
attainment—not in- 
frequently some- 
thing so obscure or 
unimportant as not 
to claim the atten- 
tion of other work- 
ers—and thus has 
acquired the power 
to do a single thing 
better or more ac- 
ceptably than any 
one else. The all- 
round painter to- 
day is as much a 
vara avis as the all- LES SAULES 
round machinist, By Fritz Thaulow 
factory hand, book- 
keeper, or other wage-earner. Specialism dominates everything. 
Broadly speaking, clerks spend a lifetime vending a single line of 
goods; molders, in turning out a single wheel; bookkeepers, in mak- 
ing a single kind of entry; and painters, in producing a single effect, 
or limning a single type of head, or duplicating a single combination 
of figures and colors. 

The heads of Asti and Henner are their trade-marks; Gruetzner 
would not be Gruetzner without his monks, jolly and questionable; 
Vibert would not be Vibert without his cardinals, cynical, supercilious, 
and equally questionable; a Ridgway Knight would be deemed 
poor stock without a glimpse of the Seine and a sabot-shod peasant 
girl, and hence all Knight’s canvases have these characteristic fea- 
tures; a Bouguereau would incur the charge of being spurious did it 
not have the peculiar female type that Bouguereau has pre-empted; 
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and so with every other painter who has acquired fame, fortune, or 
notoriety. Each artist has his specialty in subject or technique. 

The case is not different with art workers in other lines. In our 
own country Dallin stands in sculpture for realistic Indian figures, and 
Proctor’s name is 
indissolubly con- 
nected with animal 
studies; Gibson has 
risen in illustration 
on the stepping- 
stone of an _ ideal 
face, and Reming- 
ton would not be 
Remington without 
broncos and cow- 
punchers. This is 
not a matter of won- 
der, nor is it a re- 
flection on the art- 
ists. On the con- 
trary, it is the most 
natural thing in the 
world, and it is the 
evidence of pro- 
found study and 
untiring effort on 
the part of the 
workers. 

The fact of the 
matter is, that the 
painter evolves an 
idea or depicts an 
effect in a masterful 
way; his work elicits 
admiration, arouses 
enthusiasm, and the 
public demands 
FRITZ THAULOW AT WORK from the artist a 
From a Photograph repetition of the 

types or qualities 
that first centered attention upon him. Thus, willy-nilly, an artist 
has forced upon him loyalty to the style or type of picture that won 
him distinction—which becomes his trade-mark. The element of 
commercialism is not, cannot be, ignored—the public wants what it 
wants, and it will pay for nothing else. Collectors stickle for “‘char- 
acteristic’’ canvases by their favorites. An English picture with 
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Parisian chic, or a 
Dutch picture with 
English features, or 
a French picture 
with German en- 
vironments, who- 
ever be the artist, 
would not be ‘‘char- 
acteristic’’ of the 
respective schools. 
Neither would a 
canvas be ‘‘charac- 
teristic’’ of an indi- 
vidual artist with- 
out his personal ear- me 
marks. It would 
be asking too much 
of the painter to 
ignore demand; it would only be natural to expect him to cater to 
his public. And hence the man who has scored a success with one 
type of picture, however narrow the theme or peculiar the tech- 
nique, is under the temptation to go on duplicating, in some form or 
other, his first success. 

This probably is as legitimate as it is natural, but the artist incurs 
a danger—that his art become stereotyped into a formula. This has 
been the fate of many a man who has set out on the road to fame 
with every condition auspicious. His satisfaction with a single effect 
has blunted ambition and dwarfed ability, and as the milestones of 
his artistic career 
are passed without 
the evidence of 
change or develop- 
ment, without 
growth or added 
power, the artist is 
apt to fall into ruts 
in which the public 
is content to leave 
him. In a word, 
specialism in the 
right hands is the 
prerequisite of 
greatness, and in 
the wrong hands it 
is the first step 
towards decline. 





A SUMMER EVENING 
By Fritz Thaulow 


LES VILLAGE BLEU 
By Fritz Thaulow 
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All this apropos of the art of Fritz Thaulow, unquestionably one 
of the greatest masters of color Europe has produced in the last cen- 
tury, and withal one of the most pronounced specialists in art at the 
present day. His glory—his running water, his snow, and his night 
—has admittedly been his bugbear. Thaulow is greater than his 
specialty—perhaps one had better say his specialties. He has wanted 
to paint something different from purling water a-glint with myriad 





VIENNA BRIDGE 
By Fritz Thaulow 
Courtesy of W. Scott Thurber 


hues one never sees in the water of nature, something different even 
from the snow and night scenes, whicheare truer to fact and are 
instinct with the very spirit of nature. But the public would not 
have it. A ‘‘characteristic’’ Thaulow, in the popular estimate, must 
be a canvas with running water, kaleidoscopic in its hues. 

The color sense of the master has bewitched the multitude who 
never question the master’s fidelity to fact. As a consequence, we 
have a legion of canvases by this prolific painter with all too few 
modifications by way of differentiation, and all relying for their central 
interest primarily on the painter’s clever depiction of running water, 
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and secondarily on the wonderful play of color with which he invests 
the most prosaic and commonplace scene. Even his snow scenes 
would scarcely be Thaulowesque without a swirling, eddying stream 
washing the w hite-clad banks, and many of his night scenes, in which 
he has ‘caught with such marvelous fidelity the peculiar spirit of even- 
tide, moonlight, and murky cloud, gain added beauty from the sheen 
of broken ripples. Placid water the artist does not deign to paint. 





LE SOIR 
By Fritz Thaulow 


Indeed, in many of Thaulow’s canvases we have the effect of run- 
ning water under conditions that make it difficult to account for the 
current. But the people wanted water—as Thaulow paints it—and 
it had to be running. The artist has supplied what the public 
demanded. This is not said in the spirit of adverse criticism, but by 
way of explanation of the marked similarity that is observable in the 
major part of Thaulow’s work. A recent exhibition of his paintings, 
visited by the writer, was literally a monotony of beauty. Practically 
the same features dominated every canvas. 

Thaulow is a genius, in his way a wonder: he has done what no 
other artist of the present generation has done, or could do; and a 
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critic would need- 
lessly go out of his 
way to cavil about 
his specialty. He 
is an inventor, and 
running water re- 
flecting kaleido- 
scopic hues is his 
invention; a poet, 
who rounds his 
lines with color in- 
stead of rhyme; a 
diviner, who inter- 
prets everything he 
sees in terms of 
beauty; an artist, 
who dreams color 





COURT IN VENICE , schemes no. other 
By Fritz Thaulow artist dreamt of, and 
’ by clever manipula 


tion makes them fit scenes that to the average person would appear 
dead and colorless—haloing the commonplace with exquisite beauty. 

He never gives us broad vistas, majestic mountains, sunlit plains, 
the broad sweep of the ocean with its mystery and terror. Many of 
his most effective canvases are little more than bits of foreground 
study—a few square feet of dooryard, with the suggestion of an 
unpretentious cottage; a rod or two of village street, leading up toa 
building or a clump of trees; a small portion of a Venetian canal, 
with the wall of a palace for purposes of color; a half-acre of snow- 
covered meadow—mere trifles. But all poetic, imbued with the 
witchery of color, happy and optimistic in tone, and instinct with the 
personality of their maker. 

His use of color would perhaps not bear scientific investigation, 
but that matters not—the /zcture is there, made beautiful by the 
power of color for color’s sake. No one knows quite so well as 
Thaulow how to make a red roof, a brick wall, an illuminated win- 
dow, a mellow buttress, subserve the purpose of a happy color 
scheme; no one knows so well how to break the surface of water into 
ripples and eddies so as to furnish excuse for the reflection of his 
many hues. This is his power, which the public admires and 
applauds; this is his invention, which the public accepts and indorses. 

In this generous acceptance and appreciation one cannot fail to 
see a willingness on the part of the public to brook conventions. For 

many of Thaulow’s most wonderful productions are as essentially 
unreal from the standpoint of commonly observed facts as are the 
tonal effects of Alexander Harrison or the gorgeous still-water effects 
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of Clays. But it is a case of color in the hands of a master, and the 
supreme beauty of the result makes one indulgent to the artist what- 
ever license he may take. 

The superb art of Thaulow is really the product of protest. Had 
he not spleened against the schools and revolted against their deaden- 
ing, leveling dicta, Thaulow to-day would doubtless be a painter of 
common attainments, content to follow the beaten paths that so many 
have followed before him. As it is, he is an extraordinary painter, a 
giant among the world’s colorists. He was too great to submit to 
leading-strings, and revolt fostered the genius of which he was per- 
fectly conscious. 

The story of his life and of his breaking away from the methods 
of his teachers may be briefly told. Born at Christiana—his father 
was a distinguished chemist, and his grandfather a scarcely less dis- 
tinguished painter—he entered the Academy at Copenhagen as an art 
student shortly after 
leaving the common 
schools of his native 
city. Here he ex- 
perimented in color 
in a way to meet the 
approbation of his 
teachers, and per- 
petrated examples 
of bad drawing 
which shocked 
them. His future 
as an artist was 
thought hopeless. 
At the age of 
twenty-seven he be- 
came the pupil of 
Gude, at Carlsruhe. 
Again, to the de- 
spair of his parents, 
there was a repeti- 
tion of the Copen- 
hagen experience. 
Already the revolu- 
tionary spirit had 
begun to manifest 
itself, and Gude ret 
predicted ominous- 
ly for the future. 5 a 

But the young  $NOw SCENE 
man, in common Courtesy of W. Scott Thurber 
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with three or four others, had a sense of beauty which his masters 
could not appreciate. Thaulow and his few boon companions 
regarded the traditions of the Diisseldorff school as antiquated, and 
scheduled them for retirement. They looked upon the much vaunted 
idealism of the Germans as a sham that should be exploded; they 
regarded the selection of subjects then current as unworthy an artist’s 
attention; they denounced the common exploitation then in vogue 
of the paltry and the ugly as an abomination; they put their ban 
upon the stock anecdotal pictures of the day, and preached a gospel 
of return to naturalism—but each, it should be said, looking at nature 
through his own temperament and feeling, at liberty to color nature 
with his own personality. Thaulow, physically a giant of the north, 
happy and optimistic in his disposition, and hearty and jovial in his 
manners, has had many a laugh over these student days when he 
and his friends set out to reform the world of art, as it was presented 
to him. Said he 
to a friend long 
after his efforts 
had crowned him 
with fame: 
‘‘There was 
something at once 
comical and grand 
about the matter. 
We were looked 
upon as madmen, 
and every sort of 
insult was heaped 
upon us. However, 
to-day —and this 
is the funniest part 
of it all—we are 
the official paint- 
ers, and Norway 
counts us among 
those who do her 
honor. Funny, 
isn’t it, to think 
that now it is the 
symbolists and the 
idealists who are 
carrying on the 
revolutionary 
movement; while 
FERME EN NORMANDIE we, whom they are 
By Fritz Thaulow striving to crush 
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—Werenskiold, 
Muntha, Jr., Krohg, 
Heyerdahl, and 
myself—are now 
considered quite 
vieux teu?”’ 

It is interesting 
to know, apropos of 
these remarks, that 
Thaulow is the one 
man of this little 
group who has made 
a world-wide rep- 
utation by his art. 
He has not attained 
this precedence by 
loyalty to home, for 
he cannot be con- tHE sMoKY CITY 
sidered a national By Fritz Thaulow 
painter of Norway; 
nor by the grandeur of his themes, for, as we have seen, his taste runs to 
little things; but by sounding the depths of his own consciousness, 
deciding upon a specialty or two not covered to his satisfaction by 
any other artist, and making pre-eminence in this specialty or two the 
dream and labor of his life. 

Nor has he acquired this world-wide reputation without a strug- 
gle. His advent in Paris, in 1880, excited no attention. His work 
at that time was in quality essentially no different from what it was at 
a later period, but for years he had the mortification of having his 
pictures rejected at the Salon. When finally a canvas was accepted, 
it was not deemed worthy of being hung on the line, and was skied 
and literally lost. It was not before 1889 that he met due recogni- 
tion. That year he sent some of his snow scenes to the Salon, and, 
like Byron, he awoke the morning after the opening to find himself 
famous. One of his pictures was bought for the Luxembourg, and 
he was likewise decorated with the Legion of Honor. 

From that time on Thaulow’s career is the old story of an artist 
‘‘discovered,’’ eugolized by critic and public, courted, féted, extolled 
by dealers, and generously patronized by collectors. Those who had 
formerly regarded him as an artist gone awry suddenly discovered 
their mistake, recanted their statements, and lent their influence to 
boom the newly found genius, and as Thaulow himself put it, after 
that he ‘‘never looked back.”’ 

Speaking broadly, Thaulow deserved all the praise he received. 
His pictures, as all products of protest are apt to be, were, in their 
way, a revelation. People had been accustomed to see water painted 
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under almost every conceivable condition, but never before had they 
seen its surface broken so cleverly into ripples and eddies and made 
the means of exploiting the many colors of a rich, warm palette; they 
had been used to representations of snow on canvas, but never before 
had they seen mimic snow so snow-like; the night of paint had 
sombered over acres of canvas, but never before perhaps had any 

artist given such a 


Yas ee LETES , : sense of verity to 
Fos % 2 his painted repre- 

* ’ ; sentation. 
Se There is little 


wonder, therefore, 
that the public when 
once it had learned 
to appreciate should 
have become en- 
thusiastic, and that 
Thaulow should 
have been kept busy 
duplicating in some 
form or other his 
early successes. 
The reader is not 
to suppose that the 
word ‘‘duplicating’’ 
is used in the sense 
of copying—it was 
the effect, not the 
picture, that the 
artist duplicated. 
Thaulow has been 
criticised for this 
seeming repetition, 
on but he has been no 
By Fritz Thaulow less warmly praised 
for his persistent 

efforts to perfect himself on his chosen lines. A critic once rightly 
said of this phase of Thaulow’s work and the great labor it involved: 
‘*The ignorant public often reproaches an artist with his fondness 
for certain effects, certain aspects of nature, which he delights in 
producing; and this is simply because the great majority of people 
are incapable of realizing what an amount of effort, what patient 
study, are demanded of a painter before he can succeed in grasping— 
however inadequately—the secret of these effects, these special phases 
of his art. What have the greatest masters of all time done but 
spend their lives in repeating the same picture, or rather in looking 
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at truth ever from the same angle? One should ponder long over an 
artist’s work before passing judgment on it. Thaulow’s, for instance, 
which to the superficial observer may seem monotonous, is on the 
contrary bubbling over with rich and abundant variety. Through the 
medium of the three subjects he particularly affects—the running 
water, the snow, and the night scene—he has expressed the most 
delicate and lovely things. It is like the expansion of a musical 
theme, an opening phrase which develops and expands until it finally 
swells into the richest concourse of sweet sounds.’’ 

As no artist has worked more indefatigably than Thaulow, one 
may also say that none has worked more conscientiously. However 
much his own sense of color may dictate the finish of his pictures, 
irrespective of the actual, his studies are all taken direct from nature. 
The transcript is thus made with absolute precision, and Thaulow 
thinks and feels and paints in the poetry—using license freely in his 
water scenes as regards color, but relying in his snow and night 
scenes on his unrivaled imitative ability. yi Wa 

In 1892 he went to London with his family for the purpose of 
making a series of studies of the River Thames. But the chill of the 
place and of the people killed his enthusiasm in the project, and he 
left England for the purpose of a sojourn in Italy. He finally got 
side-tracked in the little village of Camiéres, in the Pas-de-Calais, and 
there for two years he remained, doing little else than painting the 
red-roofed cottages and the running stream. His work there may be 
taken as typical of his art methods. Closeness of study of the idyllic 
bits he paints and intensity of interest in them, coupled with a use of 
color which all admire and but few criticise, are the secret of his 
success in his innumerable brook and river canvases. 

As regards his snow pictures, the portrait of Thaulow accompany- 
ing this article will give a hint as to the source of his power. He 
wanted snow, the sense of cold, and he sought the atmosphere he 
wished to depict. Bundled up ina great coat, he has been wont to 
take his easel and his paints and sit in the snow itself for hours, work- 
ing assiduously in the very element he wished to depict. His depic- 
tion of snow, therefore, is not a studio idea of what might pass for 
snow: it is, mimic though it be, the snow itself. 

Popular as Thaulow’s pictures of running water have become, it 
is to be doubted if his fame will rest on them so much as on his snow 
scenes, and on those canvases in which he has recorded his interpre- 
tations of the night. In these types of picture he has never been 
excelled. One marvels at the insistent demand of the public for the 
kind of picture which the artist doubtless least cares to paint. But 
to the multitude of picture-lovers Thaulow is the “‘artist of running 
water,’’ and as such he will long remain. Pictures after the manner 
of his successes of 1889, however, when he literally commanded the 
admiration and homage of the Parisian public with his snow scenes, 
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when he won his place in the Luxembourg and his decoration of the 
L egion of Honor, will doubtless ultimately be the glory of his career. 

It is curious to note these reversals of judgment. The public is 
insatiable as regards new themes, new types, new manners, and 
techniques. Clamorous for innovations, it is prone to be over- 
enthusiastic about that which strikes its fancy. It lauds unhesitatingly 
and purchases freely what in later years, after sober reflection, it is 
more or less prone to criticise. One suspects that this has been very 
markedly the case with Thaulow. It was the master’s ability as a 
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TEMPETE DE NEIGE EN NORWEGE 
By Fritz Thaulow 


colorist that gave to his brook and river canvases their wonderful 
popularity. These, as has been stated above, are an invention 
bordering on license. That the critical part of the public was in 
doubt about accepting the invention is shown by the chill welcome 
accorded Thaulow on his arrival at Paris, and his lack of success at 
first in gaining recognition at the Salon. His canvases most faithful 
to fact, most instinct with nature as we know it, were the ones that 
won him fame. The popularity of the river scenes with their tinted 
eddies followed naturally, for in art as in literature a marked success 
makes acceptable previous works that were generally rejected. In 
the long run, however, sober judgment prevails. 
EpwarpD Howarp Moore. 


For other examples of Thaulow’s work, see following pages. 
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TIME RIPE FOR A NATIONAL ART GALLERY 


The desirability of creating a national art gallery in the United 
States has frequently been advocated in the pages of BRUSH AND 
PENCIL, and many views and arguments of the friends of such a 
movement have from time to time been presented. The best inter- 
ests of American art, it has been urged, make such an institution little 
less than an imperative necessity. True, most of our great and very 





PLUIE D’'OCTOBRE EN NORWEGE 
By Fritz Thaulow 


many of our smaller cities have creditable galleries into which have 
been gathered excellent examples of the world’s art; but these in a 
very marked sense must always be of more or less local significance 
and benefit. What is needed is a national institution—one owned and 
controlled by the federal government, one in which the residents of 
every state, city, and hamlet in the Union shall feel a national pride, 
as against a purely civic or sectional pride, and to which, under 
proper regulations, every resident of the Union shall be admitted with 
as few restrictions as are consistent with judicious management. 

Such an institution would stand for the nation’s interest in art, 
and time and money spent in its development and maintenance would 
be time and money spent in one of the noblest—and most profitable— 
causes in which the government could be engaged. A national gallery 
would doubtless have a marvelous growth, since it would have means 
of acquisition, both by purchase and by gift, that no sectional institu- 
tion could approximate. Its benefits would be incalculable, and what 
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should not be lost sight of, it would confer rank and dignity upon the 
government that fostered it. A nation’s art is its supreme glory. 

We have nothing in this country comparable with the great 
national art galleries of the Old World. Perhaps this is not strange 
in view of the fact that we have not centuries of art development and 
art achievement behind us. The great galleries of Europe are a 
national heritage, representing the accretions of centuries; their value 
is recognized and their very existence is deemed a glory. The 
national art gallery of America must be a present-day creation, by 
the people and for the people; it must be the result of forethought, 
calculation, enterprise. And the time was long since past when the 
material condition of the country and the art appreciation of its 
people warranted the step which now, through a peculiar combination 
of private generosity and public spirit, seems about to be taken. 

It can be stated authoritatively that lovers and patrons of art in 
Washington, Chicago, New York, Boston, and other centers have 
planned to go before Congress at its next session and ask for an 
appropriation fora national art gallery, embracing all treasures of art, 
with especial reference to ceramics, textile fabrics, and other forms 
of art made by the ‘North American Indians. 

It is stated that J. P. Morgan has had a number of conferences 
recently with an officer of the Corcoran gallery relative to the transfer 
of his collection to the proposed national gallery. According to the 
story, Mr. Morgan, who has hitherto circumscribed his proposed 
donation with impossible restrictions as to the character of buildings, 
etc., is now satisfied with one stipulation, that the gallery shall be 
located in Washington. Congress, he suggests, should appropriate 
money for a suitable structure, but Mr. Morgan wishes to contribute 
the money necessary to build the Morgan wing, which would contain 
the Morgan collection. Andrew Carnegie, it is stated, has also 
deeply interested himself in the plan, as well as C. T. Yerkes, and 
P. A. B. Widener of Philadelphia. 

A prominent member of Congress, it is said, will introduce the 
bill, and if Congress acts favorably on the proposition, he will himself 
contribute at least one million dollars toward the gallery. A relative 
of this member stands ready to donate a valuable art collection and 
money necessary for the purchase of examples of the handicrafts, 
pottery, etc., of the natives of new possessions of the United States 
and Mexico, this collection to be exhibited alternately in Washing- 
ton and at the various expositions throughout the country. 

The suggestion that Mr. Morgan is now ready to donate his col- 
lection, appraised at six million dollars, but perhaps worth many times 
that, to this national gallery, has revived popular interest in the sub- 
ject, and with the influence that can now be brought to bear upon 
Congress, it is believed that the next session will authorize the start, 
at least, of what has long been the hope of the lovers of art in this 
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country, the establishment of a magnificent national gallery of art at 
the nation’s capital, an institution in which the people would glory. 
It is doubtful if any person except Mr. Morgan himself could give 
an exact appraisal of the value of his art treasure now in England. 
He has been buying rare pictures, porcelains, silver, bronze, tapestry, 
and other antiques for years, and his collection is almost priceless. 
At his country estate, ‘‘The Dover House,’’ at Roehampton, and 
his new town house, No. 53 Grosvenor Street, in the heart of May- 
fair, bought last summer, are many valuable works of art. His first 
London house, No. 13 Princess Gate, has long been filled with old 
masters. He has there paintings by Constable, Rembrandt, Tenier, 
Van der Heydt, 
Ruysdael, Meisso- 
nier, Corot, Rubens, 
Boucher, and other 
famous painters. 
He has several hun- 
dred miniatures, 
some of which cost 
five thousand dol- 
lars each; Gains- 
borough’s famous 
‘*Duchess of Dev- 
onshire,’’ for which 
he paid one hun- 
dred and fifty-six 
thousand dollars; 
and the celebrated 
Mannheim collec- 
tion of art curios- VENICE 
ities, for which it By Fritz Thaulow 
has been said by 
connoisseurs Mr. Morgan probably paid two million five hundred 
thousand dollars. Such works the nation might well be proud of. 
Among the famous paintings owned by him and now in England 
are ‘‘Lady Betty Delme and Children,”’ by Sir Joshua Reynolds, for 
which he paid eleven thousand dollars; Raphael’ s famous ‘‘ Madonna 
of St. Anthony of Padua,’’ bought for fifty thousand dollars; 
Rubens’s ‘‘Portrait of the Grand Duke,’’ price, one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars; landscape by Tadema, from the Dor- 
chester house gallery, bought for one hundred and ten thousand 
dollars; and the Fragonard panels, painted for Dubarry’s palace, near 
Paris. 
The collections of Carnegie, Yerkes, and Widener, while not so 
valuable as Mr. Morgan’s, are valued at several millions. Apropos 
of this movement to establish a national art gallery in America, a 















THE RIVER ARQUES—NEAR DIEPPE 


By Fritz Thaulow 


warm friend of the enterprise—and it can be affirmed that he voiced 
the opinions of the best element of the public—said, quite recently: 

‘*Mr. Morgan’s art collections have attained such importance that 
they might very well form the foundation—or much more than a 
foundation—of a national gallery of art. If it be true that he has 
such a gift to the nation in his mind, it must be assumed that he has 
formed some idea as to the character of the institution to be estab- 
lished and the manner of its administration. Mr. Morgan himself 
has not been infallible; but having free use of his own vast wealth, 
and an earnest desire to acquire only works of high distinction, he 
has bought with great liberality, and generally with judgment, and he 
has become recognized among the great private collectors of the 
world. His possessions would form a magnificent museum, but it 
would be necessary to intrust them to intelligent trustees. 

‘*European governments have not found the maintenance of their 
national galleries and museums altogether a simple problem, although 
they have advantages not possessed by the government of the United 
States. The establishment of a competent governing body, in whose 
hands these collections would maintain an unassailable standard of 
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CLAIR DE LUNE 
By Fritz Thaulow 


artistic and educational value, must be, therefore, a matter of much 
earnest consideration with any man who contemplates the establish- 
ment of a national gallery at Washington. Mr. Morgan’s genius for 
organization may be equal to this task, and he would probably wish 
these preliminaries well settled before turning over his treasures to 
the nation. 

‘*Aside from these practical problems, it is unnecessary to urge 
the importance and value of the suggested scheme, and a man like 
Mr. Morgan could erect no prouder monument to himself than in 
placing his great investment in works of art where it could be of most 
service to the whole country. The various collections which he has 
gathered in his home in New York are valued at many millions, and 
those which he has left in London, because he is unwilling to pay the 
illiberal and foolish tax imposed by our tariff laws, are probably of 
not less value. If he actually contemplates such a splendid gift— 
which would doubtless be an incentive to others to add to it—any 
legislation which would enable him to fulfil this intention ought to be 
granted unhesitatingly. Washington is destined to become a great 
center of intellectual and artistic interest.’’ H. H. Gray. 





HOW ART IMPORTATIONS ARE HANDLED 


The whole country was interested the other day to read in the 
newspapers of a remarkable collection of art objects brought into 
New York on the American liner Philadelphia. It was consigned to 
Miss Loie Fuller, the famous dancer, whose appearance in Paris, as 
we all remember, inspired several of the French artists to attempt to 
render some of the effects she produced. The cases contained sculp- 
ture, pottery, and paintings which represented Miss Fuller in her 
dances—certainly a unique collection, the importance of which has 
been so heartily appreciated by the authorities of the Metropolitan 
Art Museum of New York that it will be on exhibition there some 
time during the coming art season. 

In this collection were found examples of sculpture by Rodin and 
his pupils—one a heroic bust of the ‘‘Spirit of War’’ in terra-cotta, 


and a bronze figure of ‘‘The Thinker,’’ besides numerous little statu- 
ettes of Miss Fuller in characteristic poses; and one by Gérome in 
plaster, which showed the whirling woman in the center of waving 
draperies. Thére were also paintings by George Rochgross, Levy 
Duhrmer, and Henri Lerolle; designs by Constant and by Rodin; and 
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beautiful plaques exhibiting Miss Fuller dancing, with some sugges- 
tion of the colors. Many of these were works frail and easily broken. 

Now, it is an interesting evidence of the care exercised by steam- 
ship companies in transporting precious things that not a single piece 
was damaged. Indeed, it is said that accidents are very rare, even 
where the most delicate articles are handled. Thus the Boston 
Museum of the Fine Arts, which very recently received in a single 
consignment the celebrated Bartlett collection of Greek antiquities, 
including hundreds of fragile clay figurines, was delighted to discover 
that not a single breakage of any kind had occurred; that not even a 
finger had dropped from one of the little statues. Present methods 
of packing these things are singularly effective, even though the 
resulting package is pretty bulky. The use of little bricks of baled 
hay, which are employed to build compartments into which the art 
treasure, carefully wrapped in silver paper and stuffed about with 
excelsior or cotton batting, is dropped, has become very general, and 
nothing else, thus far, has been found so effective. 

Usually a painting, up to the size of fifteen feet square, is shipped 
from abroad in a crate with frame and all. The frame is held in place 
by board cleats, a little longer than the width of the frame, which are 
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screwed to the 
back. These cleats 
are held in place in 
the crate by other 
cleats over the ex- 
tremities, and so, 
being immovable, 
the painting and 
frame will with- 
stand considerable 
shaking and bang- 
ing about. Nor is 
it necessary to set 
such a package on 
edge; it may be laid 
ORAGE flat, under other 
By Fritz Thaulow freight, without in- 
, jury. The cost of 

shipping a large picture, with the insurance on it, frequently runs as 
high as one hundréd and fifty dollars, and often far exceeds this sum. 
All works of art are subject to import duties, except marble sculp- 
ture, which, for some peculiar reason, is admitted free, though sculp- 
ture made from plaster or composition pays thirty-five per cent. 
Iron work is mulcted thirty per cent; stained glass forty-five per cent; 
ivory one hundred per cent. Furthermore, all articles must pay the 
duty from the 
country of their 
origin. Thus, 
English work's 
are charged 
twenty-five per 
cent, while 
paintings and 
engravings from 
France must 
stand for twenty 
per cent. For 
that reason it is 
generally pref- 
erable, when 
that is possible, 
to have the 
article shipped 
direct, and not 


through another 
Pa RIVER IN NORMANDIE 
adjacent land. By Fritz Thaulow 
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When art importations appear on the wharves as freight before the 
eye of the appraiser of customs there ensues an interesting attempt 
to estimate their value, and to assess a duty that will accord. In this 
work there are some humors, expensive it is true, but often illustrative 
of the proverbial expression ‘‘beggar a-horseback,’’ for not every 
appraiser is an art critic, as has been demonstrated by curious cases. 
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SNOW-BOUND— PASTEL 
By Fritz Thaulow 
Courtesy of M. O’Brien & Son 


An illustration of this was the case of a painting recently imported 
at New York on which a duty was imposed which, to the dealer, 
seemed unjust. The painting had been sold by A, at auction, and 
later B, the purchaser, sold it to the importer at a lower figure than 
the auction price, and it was so invoiced and sent to New York. The 
appraiser, on opening the case, found it to be the picture which he 
knew from the auction-lists to have been sold at a certain sum. 
Accordingly, he imposed a duty at that figure. After that, in spite 
of the bills of sale presented by the importer, the revenue official 
stood inexorable. The auction price of the picture was the value, 
and that settled it. There was no use in arguing. The importer 
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simply had to pay the duty as imposed. This he did, to the amuse- 
ment of connoisseurs who were fully cognizant of the facts of the case. 

Now, the appraiser, in spite of his good opinion of himself, is not 
infallible. His plain duty is to avert as far as possible any evasion 
of the tariff laws, and in the case of art works he is bound by certain 
limitations. But the actual value is problematical. The appraiser, 


CLAIR DE LUNE 
By Fritz Thaulow 
Courtesy of W. Scott Thurber 


therefore, is governed by the law of association. He values the work 
of an artist very largely in accordance with the artist’s reputation; 
although, to be sure, the value as sworn to before the United States 
consul is also counted in. The reputation of the dealer who is sell- 
ing it and the standing of the purchaser are also constituent factors. 
With all these conditions imposed it is easy to see that, if the 
appraiser errs, the fault is not his. 

It has just been stated that very little injury results during the 
freight-handling. Indeed, the importers assert that injury more fre- 
quently occurs during the examination by the customs’ officials, since 
their unpacking is sometimes hasty and done regardless of small slips. 
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When damages of 
any kind occur the 
ways of attempting 
to secure restitution 
differ. Some firms 
accept their loss 
with as good grace 
as possible, while 
others report the 
condition of the 
damaged article to 
the steamship com- 
pany,who promptly 
sends an agent to 
adjust the loss. If 
it is a painting that 
has been hurt while 
the fault obviously 
is fastened upon the 


LA TOURAINE 
By Fritz Thaulow 





transporter, and if the damage can be repaired by some trick of the 
trade in such a way that the picture will be substantially as good 
as ever, then the repairs are made, and the expense is borne by the 
transporter. If, on the other hand, the damage is too great for 





BY THE RIVER 
By Fritz Thaulow 
Courtesy of W. Scott Thurber 


repair, the 
transporter 
takes the 
work of art 
and pays 
the value. 
Sometimes 
injuries are 
received 
during 
transfer be- 
tween pier 
and store. 
Such are 
met by the 
forwarder. 
There is 
at present a 
great in- 
crease in 
the number 
of impor- 
tations of 
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European art objects. Indeed, almost every large steamship com- 
ing to an American port brings in some valuable article of artistic 
workmanship—a painting, a piece of sculpture, a stained glass win- 





RIVIERE EN NORMANDIE—PASTEL 
By Fritz Thaulow 


dow, or some antique treasure that has been allowed to leave its 
native land. In spite of the apparent decadence of Italian art, the 
importations from Italy are especially and astonishingly large. Thus 
the Dominion line steamship of the International Mercantile Marine 
Company between Boston and the Mediterranean ports regularly 
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brings hither consignments of statuary. Then, of course, the great 
houses of New York are constantly getting from steamers of the 
White Star, American, and other lines consignments, either for sale 
or on the order of their customers, of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of beautiful things, all of which are liable to injury, 
but few of which suffer more than might be expected, considering the 





AT THE RIVER SIDE 
By Fritz Thaulow 
Courtesy of Anderson Art Company 


circumstances attending transportation; and this is very important 
for, though the entry in the ship manifest, declaring, ‘‘one case 
paintings, consigned to Blank Brothers,’’ may not appear very impor- 
tant, that case is quite likely to be of great, if not priceless, value. 
It is to be doubted if more cleverness and skill have to be displayed 
in the packing of any other line of importations from abroad. 
FREDERICK W. Cosurn. 
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# Discouraged, no doubt, by the deplorable quality of the great 
annual exhibition in Berlin, the Kaiser has taken up the cause of 
those painters whose contributions were rejected, and has compassed 
the resignation of Counsellor Miller, who managed the exhibition. 
What he hopes to accomplish by this vigorous measure is not quite 
clear, but it looks like business. It is not quite clear, either, what 
offended the Kaiser, but ‘‘impressionism’’ has been whispered, and 
‘‘impressionism,’’ whatever it means in Germany, is abhorred by 
the Kaiser. Another notable champion of ‘‘impressionism’’—a 
champion, at least, of much that is excellent in modern art—has 
also inspired the animosity of the Kaiser. The Berlin National Gal- 
lery has been placed in the hands of the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, and it is rumored that the imperial taste is to prevail there 
in future. Herr Fschudi, the champion of such painters as Manet, 
Degas, Renoir, and the rest, is in disgrace, and the pictures that 
he gathered assiduously from France are to be removed to inconspic- 
uous corners, giving place to something more German—something, 
perhaps, more like the Kaiser’s own pictures. It is said that Herr 
Tschudi recently contemplated the purchase of the late James Whis- 
tler’s ‘“ Nocturne No. 3, St. Mark’s,’’ but received an intimation from 
his royal master that it was not wanted in Germany. 

# Curiously enough, while Germany is fighting desperately for the 
old-fashioned academic art, a serious discussion is being carried on in 
the Times, of London, in which one party is striving earnestly to 
prove that Whistler, in his heart of hearts, longed for academic honors. 
The disputants are in the thick of it, calling each other prevaricators 
and rogues in the politest Times-like language. It is not easy to 
foresee what will come of it all; but it appears that the noisiest of the 
writers are trying to show that, contrary to all our beliefs, Whistler’s 
greatest secret ambition was to be president of the Royal Academy! 
# The Grand Prix de Rome, one of the most coveted prizes of 
Europe and the cream of the honors to be secured at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, was won this year by M. Monchablon, the son 
of an eminent French painter. Though the decision was not known 
until August, the first trials for the prize began as early as March. 
The subject was the return of the prodigal son, according to the 
gospel of St. Luke, requiring a study of the nude, but admitting of 
the emotional and picturesque temperament of the artist. 

& Several suggestions looking to a remedy for the apparent injustice 
done to artists in not paying them sufficiently well for their work have 
26 
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been made by the society, Les Amis du Luxembourg, only one of 
which seems to be regarded as worthy of consideration. The plan 
put forward is to give every artist the right during his lifetime to buy 
back any of his pictures he chooses by paying ten times what he 
received for them. Under such an arrangement all picture sales, 
unless it was otherwise stipulated, would be conditional. It might 
be argued that such a 
restriction would  dis- 
courage buyers, but the 
buyer who might be 
called upon to surrender 
a favorite picture which 
had graced his walls for 
perhaps twenty years 
would really have no 
grounds for complaint; 
he would have enjoyed 
the sight of the picture 
for all those years, and 
he would receive back 
his money with generous 
interest. More than that. 
he would have the satis- 
faction that comes of a 
good deed done. _ It 
cannot be pleasant, it 
is argued, for a man to 
know that while he has 
on his walls a _ painting 
worth thousands of dol- LORD ROBERTS 

lars, the painter of it is _ 5¥ William Nicholson 

in need of hundreds. 

# A picture of Moliére, hitherto unknown, has been found in the 
possession of an architect in Paris, and may find its place in the Théatre 
Francais along with the busts and oil portraits of dramatists and 
actors. It was reproduced in black and white for an old edition of 
Moliére’s plays. The face is very grave, nay, even melancholy. 
Moliére does not wear the big wig of the period, but his coat is of 
the prevailing fashion. 

# The impressionists of Berlin have leased for thirty years the 
greater part of a garden in the Kant Strasse, and in autumn the 
foundation of an art building will be laid, which will be large enough 
for purposes of exhibition. The title of the society hereafter will be 
The Artist Union Secession, and the property will stand in its name. 
The exhibition just closed netted the Secession about two thousand 
dollars. 
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# Some excitement was raised in Madrid among amateurs at the 
announcement from Saragossa that Notre Dame del Pilar, or La Seo, 
as the church is called, intends to sell its famous series of tapestries. 
When the jewelry and goldsmith work of this church was sold an 





CHILD’S PORTRAIT 
By Tini Rupprecht 


Englishman secured most of it. There are twenty-two tapestries in 
all, four of them from the eleventh century. At Madrid there is talk 
of interference by the government in order to prevent the loss to 
Spain of these antique works of art. 

# St. Petersburg will have in November an International Exhibition 
of Industrial Art for Metal or Stone Products. The proceeds of the 
show will go to a charitable society. Bulky articles are not wanted. 
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Each object must have some originality in shape, or definite artistic 
value, or be remarkable for the way of production. Import duties 
will be remitted on articles accepted for the exhibition by the judges. 
&# A remarkable exhibition of works of Greek art, gathered almost 
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FAMILY GROUP 
By Tini Rupprecht 


entirely from private collections in England, was recently opened at 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club. An illustrated edition of the cata- 
logue, at the price of four guineas, was published by subscription. 
Of the hundred exhibitors all but five were English, and of the five 
foreigners two, Mr. E. P. Warren and Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, were 
Americans. Mr. Warren exhibited sixty-two gems and thirteen other 
monuments of various kinds, while Mr. Morgan lent the exhibition 
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eleven works, chiefly bronzes. The works exhibited covered the 
period from the close of the sixth century B. C. to the Augustan 
Age, and among them were some which would ordinarily be classed 
as Roman rather than Greek. But these works, if not actually of 
Greek manufacture, were the products of Greek artistic tradition, and 
should not be excluded from an exhibition designed to illustrate the 
life and influence ot Greek art. Some Etruscan works also were 
included for similar reasons. 

& In Germany it is intended to make the restored Saalsburg in the 
Rhine country a museum for antiquities from the Roman occupation 
and earlier times. To decorate the museum, various statues of Roman 
emperors are in preparation. The sculptor Goetz of Berlin has com- 
pleted his models of Adrian and Alexander Severus and submitted 
them to the German emperor. 

# The great canvas by Tintoretto, on the wall of the Grand Council 
Chamber in the Doge’s Palace at Venice, over the Doge’s throne, was 
recently carefully removed and laid on the floor preparatory to having 
a new canvas substituted. It is twenty-two feet high and sixty-eight 
feet long, and represents Paradise. Tintoretto painted it in 1590, 
when but a few years beyond his teens. The wall underneath was 
found ina bad state. Part of the old fresco, painted two centuries 
earlier by Guariento, was found in place where it had escaped a con- 
flagration which nearly ruined the palace in the sixteenth century. 

# Gustave Eberlein of Berlin, a sculptor in high favor with the 
German emperor, has modeled a group which represents very well the 
use that Wilhelm II. makes of the fine arts for political effect. It is 
no less than an appeal to France to let bygones be bygones and make 
an alliance with Germany. He calls it ‘‘An Ideal of Civilization’’ 
(Ein Kultur Ideal). On a half globe stands a youth with head partly 
covered by a wolf-skin and drapery, leaving torso, arms, and legs 
bare. His left arm is stretched out with raised hand, palm upward. 
His right foot is planted ona fallen demon, his left on a serpent. 
Beside him stands a draped woman with the liberty cap to represent 
France. She places her left hand on the youth’s right shoulder and 
gazes at him as they clasp right hands. On the base is written: 
‘‘Germany challenges France to march on with him in Union toward 
the Lofty Goal of Humanity.’”’ 

* Commendatore Boni has made further discoveries in the Forum at 
Rome, among them the site of the ancient temple of Janus, a small 
structure compared with later temples. In a gallery about twenty 
feet under ground he thinks he has discovered the substructure of the 
theater built by Julius Cesar. Short galleries ending in a square 
chamber run at right angles from the long gallery, four on the left 
and three on the right. All these chambers are connected by a nar- 
row terra-cotta tube. His explanation is this: The gladiators entered 
these chambers, and at a signal given by way of the terra-cotta tube 
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they rose up through trap doors, as if out of the earth, and appeared 
in the arena before the public. The tubes have been cleared and are 
found to work perfectly, while objects discovered in the galleries give 
further indications of their use. 

# Ata recent sale in Amsterdam a picture by Pieter Brueghel the 
Elder, called ‘‘The Three Crucifixes,’’ was sold for $1,250. At the 
same sale of old masters the Louvre secured for $6,200 a fine example 





NAPOLEON CROSSING THE ALPS 
By Lucien P. Sergent 
Courtesy of J. G. Moulton 


of Thierry Bouts, ‘“‘Saint Helena Recognizing the Holy Cross.’’ The 
former has a view of Jerusalem in the background behind the hill on 
which the crucifixes stand. The latter is a scene of the raising to life 
of a dead maiden through the power of the cross. 

# A large portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, fifty inches high and 
forty broad, being the likeness of Francis, Marquis of Tavistock, 
brought $5,750 at Christie’s recently, and a Gainsborough portrait 
of a gentleman in green coat with gold braid, twenty-nine by twenty- 
four inches, brought $4,900. These are remarkably low prices for 
works by the two chiefs of British portraiture. An interior, by Josef 
Israéls, called ‘‘After the Storm,’’ representing a fisherman’s family, 
brought $5,400. These pictures belonged to the noted collection of 
George Gurney. 
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& Teachers of art in Great Britain and Ireland have an organization 
called the Society of Art Masters. At the fifteenth annual meeting 
in London complaints were again heard that teachers of art are not 
allowed independent action in schools of art and science, but are 





THE SEAWEED CRADLE 
By Alfred Guillon 
Courtesy of J.G. Moulton 


constantly interfered with by the ‘‘science principals.’’ They 
demand independent control of their own sections. The council also 
recommended, in view of the importance of art education in relation 
to its manufactures, that a separate division of the board of education 
be made to deal with art education in all its stages and branches; 
also ‘‘that such division should be under an administrative officer 
qualified for the position by practical experience in art education and 
its relation to the national industries.’’ 
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# A famous portrait by Titian which had disappeared since the time 
of Charles I. of England was discovered recently in Great Britain, and 
now forms part of the Leopold Goldschmidt collection. A copy 
made by Rubens in 1604, while staying at Mantua, is in the Imperial 
Museum at Vienna. It is a likeness of Isabella of Este, wife of 
Giovanni Francesco, 
Marchese di Mantua, 
sister of Alfonso of 
Ferrara, and mother of 
Frederico di Gonzaga. 
She stands in three- 
quarter length against 
a dark-green _ back- 
ground, wearing a curi- 
ous turban of Oriental 
appearance, with an 
immense pear-shaped 
pearl in the middle 
hanging above the 
golden-brown hair from 
a brooch-like jewel. A 
white shirt cut away 
half to the shoulders 
is stiffened with rich 
braid, on which jewels 
are sewn, and a long 
chain of big pearls is 
loosely hung around 
her handsome neck. 
She is a beautiful and 
very intelligent-looking 
woman, about forty 
years old. 

# The memorial to Bis- 
marck in the new ca- 
thedral near the Castle onwnwens. alate 

in Berlin has been com- Sy Bi Geenawendiy 

pleted in the clay by Courtesy of J.G. Moulton 

Reinhold Begas, and is 

accepted. It will stand against a wall between two square engaged 
pillars with florid Ionic capitals. The center of the panel shows a 
seated and draped Bismarck on a pedestal. Immediately in front is 
an ornate sarcophagus with low relief on its long front. It rests on 
big lion’s feet. To the right of the sarcophagus is a half-draped 
youth, a male Fame, who holds a long trumpet with his left hand to 
his lips, and with the right raises a drapery from the tomb. To the 
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CATTLE IN PASTURE 
By Deveraux Larpenteur 
Courtesy of J. G. Moulton 


left is another half-draped figure, a female, Muse of History, who 
leans her left elbow on the foot of the tomb, and with her right hand 
props a panel and scroll against her thigh, bending her head down to 
read. Under the flowing drapery of Bismarck one sees that he is 
clad ina suit of medieval armor. There is nothing in the work to 
recall Wilhelm of Prussia—just Bismarck and Germany. 

& Austrian manufacturers of objects of art and industry held an 
exhibition last year in London. Encouraged by the results, a much 
larger exhibition in London is now considered, the date being 1905 
and the place Earl’s Court. The ministry of commerce and various 
associations, partly governmental, partly private, have united to bring 
about a fine show. 

# The Italian chamber of deputies has passed a bill which practically 
annuls for two years one of the most important clauses of the new law 
for the preservation of art treasures in Italy. By this bill the export 
of objects of value is absolutely forbidden, and that of less valuable 
objects practically rendered impossible for a period of two years, 
during which time the government will complete and publish its cata- 
logues. The effect of this, says the Rome correspondent of the 
London Times, is to destroy the most useful provisions of the new law, 
and to insure the continuance of the bad system of clandestine export. 
# The sculptor and art writer, Guillaume, director of the French 
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School in the Villa Medicis at Rome, has finished a statue of Thiers 
for the Versailles Museum. It is in white marble. M. Guillaume is 
eighty-one years of age, and a member of the French Institute. He 
took the Grand Prix de Rome in 1845, and is a notable lecturer on 
Greek art as well as a voluminous author. 

# Advices from Rome state that a most important discovery was 
made recently during excavations in the Roman Forum, consisting of 
the base of the celebrated equestrian statue of the Roman Emperor 
Domitian, which is of the greatest value in determining the topog- 
raphy of the Forum during the first century of the empire. The base 
stands five feet below the present level of the Forum. It is forty feet 
long, twenty feet wide, and over ten feet high. On the top are three 
blocks of travert in stone, showing where the feet of the horse stood, 
The fourth block is lacking, indicating that the right fore-foot of the 
horse was raised. The distance between the blocks is so great that it 
is calculated that the statue was six times life size. 

# The Rajah of Mysore has commissioned Harold Speed of London 
to make him portraits of the King and Queen of England for his 
palace in India. The painter has produced two three-quarter lengths. 
King Edward, or rather Emperor Edward, is most gorgeously attired 
in order the more to impress a minor potentate of the Orient. The 
Empress is less stunning in attire, but makes up for that by greater 





FEEDING-TIME 
By E. Charlier 
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charm. Mr. Speed is not one of the great portraitists, but the two 
likenesses are said to be not without merit of unquestioned character. 
# Students going to Paris will now find increased facility for study 
in the Louvre. A new regulation enables them to get tickets from 
the guardians, instead of waiting in the Bureau of Fine Arts. They 
will also be able to study or copy every day but Monday, from the 
opening till two o’clock. The afternoons are reserved for the public. 
&® Speaking of the chances of German arts and crafts at the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition, Herr von Polenz tells the readers of Berliner 
Neueste Nachrichten that the utmost caution is necessary lest the 
English-speaking exhibitors surpass them. If in painting and sculp- 
ture the Germans have only to come and conquer, it is different with 
objects of applied art. ‘‘In many branches, such as glass, silver, 
leather, and to some extent in ceramics and textiles, the Americans 
produce works of acknowledged beauty. They are unsurpassed in 
modern furniture for practical life.’ We know how to work woods 
over here very excellently, it seems, and take advantage of their 
colors and fiber. ‘‘Many clever inventions of our most modern 
designers would never find favor over there, because the practical eye 
of the American would pierce at once through its rank absurdity.”’ 





THE EVENING MEAL 
By Oscar Halle 
Courtesy of J. G. Moulton 
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THE FIRST-BORN 
By G. Cervi 
Courtesy of J. G. Moulton 


# Hugo Elmqvist, a Swedish sculptor, is reported to have invented 
a machine by which he can cast bronze statues in such a way that 
they will require no subsequent alternation. By the method hitherto 
used, the most complete satisfaction has not been obtained, and much 
retouching has been necessary. Not only is the process of casting 
simplified and the subsequent ‘labor eliminated, but greater fidelity to 
the original is obtained, the cast preserving absolutely the artistic 
finish of the model. The inventor has succeeded in replacing the 
hard substance which has been made use of hitherto for models, and 
which is difficult to manipulate, by a substance which is soft and easy 
to mold, and besides, possesses the advantage of being easily cast. 

*® It is announced that M. Isaac M. Decamondo has given his 
wonderful collection of Japanese works of art anda beautiful shrine, 
a remarkable specimen of French art of the fourteenth century, to 
the Louvre Museum. In spite of this valuable gift, the Louvre com- 
mittee has coolly informed the generous donor that he must defray 
the cost of supplying sufficient glass cases. 

John Murray will publish in September the first two volumes of a 
new edition of Crow & Cavalcaselle’s ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.’’ 
Before his death in 1896 Sir Joseph Crowe had entirely rewritten the. 
two volumes now about to be reissued, and had corrected and revised 
the remainder of the work. Notes have been added to the author's 
text by Langton Douglas. 
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SEVRES PORCELAIN—ITS PAST AND PRESENT* 


As announced in a recent issue of BRUSH AND PENCIL, the French 
government has lately opened a retail shop on the Boulevard, just 
below the building of the Crédit Lyonnais. Here, in attractive dis- 
play, are exposed for sale numerous art products—wood and steel 
engravings, photogravures, process work, plaster of Paris casts of 
ancient and modern sculpture, medals from the mint, reproductions 
from celebrated works in the Louvre, and, conspicuous among them 
all, choice examples of Sévres porcelain from the government 
manufactory. 

This last art product has always been regarded as one of the 
glories of France. Manufactured exclusively at first under royal and 
later under government auspices, this celebrated ware acquired a 
precedence which has caused it to be prized by collectors and connois- 
seurs the world over. For years it was the special prerogative of 
royalty, and even after the downfall of the French monarchy it was 
long held scarcely less exclusive. The recent step, therefore, of the 
French government in opening a store of its own and offering its 
choice product for sale to the general public is a radical departure 
from time-honored precedent. The fame of this ware would natur- 
ally make an account of its rise, development, and vicissitudes of 
interest to the readers of BrRusH AND PeEnciL. The sketch here 
offered is based on a monograph issued within the last month in Paris 
from official data. 

If it is true that a country without a past is eligible to a ‘‘certifi- 
cate of happiness’’ (as the French put it), the modest little town of 
Sévres is certainly entitled to one, as it remained unknown until the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Up to that time it existed in 


*First of a series of articles on famous porcelains. 
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obscurity. In fact, the historian finds very little to record relative 
to its past. It may be said that before the fighting of La Croix- 
Bosset in the fields around Sévres, Joan of Arc came to kneel in the 
Church of St. Romain, a fact recorded there by a recent painting by 
Paul Hippolyte Flandrin, picturing the entrance of the celebrated 





VASE “LA RONDE D’ENFANTS” 
Design by J. Dalou 


French heroine into the little hamlet. They also speak of a certain 
Seigneur de Séves, Henri de Lives, who, by edict of the sheriff of 
Paris, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, had the privilege of 
dispensing justice, and also of boarding, for a remuneration, the 
prisoners removed from the Chatelet prison of Paris. These prison- 
ers, for state reasons, the king removed to Sévres to prevent their 
possible liberation by the queen, who had the power to grant pardon 
whenever she visited the capital. 
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NATIONAL FACTORY OF SEVRES IN 1903 
From a Photograph 


But the real history of Sévres began during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. Fame acquired in a day is not, for this reason, 
less secure and enduring. In fact, in the most remote countries the 
name of Sévres awakens thought of an institution that brings honor 
to France. 

Sévres lies encased in a narrow vale dominated by picturesquely 
wooded hills. It is bisected by a road connecting Paris and Ver- 
sailles. So narrow is the road in its course through the village that 
a special royal ordinance, vigorous in its provisions, was enacted to 
insure the unmolested passage of the equipages of the court. It is to 
the proximity of the palace at Versailles (which became the residence 
of the court at the end of the seventeenth century) that Sevres owes 
its growth from its former humble condition. 

The discovery of the secret process of manufacturing porcelain 
with peculiar attractive qualities, quite its own, such as whiteness, 
transparency, and limpidity, so easily improved and brought out in 
relief by the brightness of the various garbs in which it can be 
clothed, had become one of the greatest quests of the period. From 
time immemorial the few fine pieces of porcelain brought from the 
interior of Asia had excited admiration and surprise, as had every- 
thing else coming from the Orient. It was even supposed that the 
vases found in Rome and so highly lauded by the Romans were 
brought in large quantities from China, by caravans crossing Asia 
Minor and thence to Cairo, about the end of the sixteenth century, 
when really they had been introduced into Europe by Portuguese 
sailors. 

Efforts to discover the secret of its manufacture were made—and 
with partial success—about the end of the sixteenth century in 
Florence, but the manufacture of the porcelains called ‘‘Medicis’”’ 
was but short lived. It was not until other trials were made about 
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the end of the next century, first at Rouen and afterward at St. Cloud, 
that a product resembling closely the Chinese goods was brought 
out. The quality of the porcelains made in St. Cloud was such as 
naturally to provoke competition. One of the St. Cloud experi- 
menters, in 1725, went to Chantilly to start a rival factory, and 
another established one at Mennecy. In a short time two other 
clever workmen from Chantilly, the Dubois brothers, went to Vin- 
cennes, where they were welcomed by one Orry de Fulvy, a brother 
of the general-controller of finances, who had himself spent years 
in experimenting in search of the secret of manufacturing porcelain. 

The Dubois brothers started operations in the Devil’s Tower, and 
in a corner of the government buildings, subventioned by the king, 
who had become interested in the scheme. They made but little 
progress, however, and with ruin staring them in the face, they gave 
up further work. With the help of another skilled workman, Gravant 
by name, previously with the Dubois brothers, Orry de Fulvy con- 
tinued the researches so unluckily brought to a stop by the failure of 
his former partners. Strong in their belief in ultimate success, these 
two last named workmen organized a company, to which was specially 
given letter patents to manufacture porcelain so-called ‘‘de Saxe’’ for 
the Palace of Vincennes. To explain this governmental favor, one 
must state that during the last thirty years hard porcelain had been 
manufactured only in Saxony, while in France the best efforts had 
only succeeded in making a soft article called porcelain tendre. Sévres 
porcelain had its origin in and was developed from this last process. 

In 1753 the king of France took under his protection the Vin- 





ROYAL FACTORY OF SEVRES IN 1840 
From an Aquarelle by Troyon 
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cennes factory, giving it the title of the Royal Porcelain Factory of 
France, with the right to stamp its products with his seal. He also 
caused the factory to be moved to Sévres on one of his estates and in 
buildings especially set aside for that purpose. Mme. de Pompa- 
dour also looked upon the factory as a pet institution of her own. It 
was due to her efforts that the change of location was made, so as to 
bring the factory near her own residence, the Palace of Bellevue, and 
also that of the king, the Palace of Versailles. Shortly afterward she 
organized annual expositions, acting herself as manager and promoter. 
In a short time she succeeded in establishing Porcelain de Sévres as 
the fashion in France to the detriment of the German products. 

The secret process which gave birth to this enterprise became 
then the exclusive property of the king, who appointed a special 
official to manage it. As associates in his work this official, Boileau, 
gathered around him a staff of able men, such as Hellot, of the 
Academy of Sciences; Bachelier, royal painter and member of the 
Academy; Duplessis, goldsmith to the king; and Falconet, the sculp- 
tor member of the Academy. It was by the advice of Bachelier that 
they dropped, in 1750, the imitation of the Saxony product to create a 
style of their own after models from the brush of Boucher. Success 
was theirs from the start, and under the able guidance of Falconet 
the manufacture of bisque became more and more important from 
1757 to 1766, about which date Falconet was called to Russia by 
Catherine II., where he stayed twelve years, his position being filled 
at Sévres by Boizot. Dating from this time we have the exquisite 
creations of La Rue, Le Riche, Falconet, Duru, Pigalle, Pajou, 
Clodion, and other talented workers. 

To the years of struggle that had marked the début of the manu- 
facture of porcelain succeeded years of prosperity. After being 
dependent upon foreign countries, France now was able to export her 
Sévres porcelain, the success of which was becoming more marked 
every day. The king, who had purchased the holdings of all its 
stockholders, had become the sole owner of the establishment. The 
fine art of the eighteenth century now began to bloom and expand 
in the same exquisite forms that charm us to-day, and which constitute 
the richest adornment of many rare and costly collections. A start, 
moreover, was now made in a new direction. French taste spread 
everywhere and took precedence. German manufacturers, therefore, 
gave up imitating Japanese and Chinese decorative styles, which up to 
that time had been closely copied, and began to follow the styles set 
by the royal manufactory of French porcelain. 

But the new article called soft porcelain, notwithstanding its 
brilliant qualities, could not replace the hard porcelain of the Orient, 
the manufacture of which had been known in Germany since the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Despite all the precautions 
taken to guard the secret of the discovery made by the chemist 
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Boéttger, other manufactories of hard porcelain had soon been estab- 
lished in Vienna, in 1718; at Hoechst, in 1740; at Berlin, in 1750; at 
Frankenthal, in 1755; at Nyphembourg, at Louisbourg, and later in 
Sweden, Holland, and Switzerland. 

In France experiments had been made in 1722 by Réaumur with 
a raw product sent from China by Pére D’Entrecolles. In 1757 the 
chemist Macquer of the Academy of Sciences had begun experi- 





A CLASS IN MODELING 


Sevres School of Ceramics 


ments, intending to pursue them without interruption for ten years. 
Offers to sell the secret of the hard porcelain (so-called German, in 
opposition to the soft porcelain, so-called French) were made to the 
manufacturers of Sévres from several places, particularly by Hannong 
Brother of Strasbourg in 1753 and 1761. The experiment made, 
however, did not bring satisfactory result, because the difficulty of 
procuring raw material always prevented the practical use of the dis- 
covery. The finding of the raw material in France at last solved the 
problem, and made. it possible for the manufacturers of Sévres to 
compete with the German manufacturers successfully. 

The first pieces of hard porcelain made in France with a clay 
secured near Alengon formed the subject of a report to the Academy 
of Sciences in 1753 by Guettard. However, the products used were 
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of an inferior quality, and the results were unsatisfactory. Hard 
porcelain of France was not destined to make its appearance until six- 
teen years later, and it was not before June, 1769, that the first pieces 
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THE HERONS 
Design by H. Bieuville 


manufactured at Sévres 
from the fine clay found at 
St. Yrieix, near Limoges, 
were presented by Macquer 
to the Academy. On the 
21st of December of the 
same year sixty pieces of 
the new porcelain were 
exhibited at the palace of 
Versailles, where the king, 
before the whole assembled 
court, warmly congratulated 
the eminent chemist of 
Sévres. 

The royal manufacture 
had then reached its zenith. 
The new favorite of the king 
took up the fad as readily 
and as energetically as had 
her predecessor, Mme. de 
Pompadour. She forced to 
the; front these elegant pro- 
ductions, which already had 
caught the fancy of court 
and city alike during the 
life of Mme. de Pompadour. 
The accession of Louis XVI. 
did not interrupt the impetus 
of the movement, the new 
king having from the start 
resolved to continue royal 
favors to the Sévres estab- 
lishment. He showed his 
interest by appointing Count 
d’Angiviller, then honorary 
superintendent of the crown 
buildings, its manager. 
Marie Antoinette herself 
had, upon her arrival in ~ 
France, shown by frequent 
visits to Sévres and by 
numerous orders her taste 
for its creations. 
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Dark days, however, were in store, and they came when the man- 
ager Parent, who had succeeded Boileau in 1774, was discharged four 
years later for his incapable management. Régnier and Hettlinger 


(the latter a learned Swiss 
geologist, who took Parent’s 
place) soon re-established 
order and started an open 
war against unlawful Parisian 
manufactories. Notwith- 
standing the monopoly 
granted the royal factory, 
unlawful rival concerns had 
started everywhere in and 
near Paris, and were putting 
porcelain on the markets, 
standing suits and fighting 
the government with the 
secret help of high mer- 
cenary officials. The queen 
herself, it was said, while 
seemingly loyal to Sévres, 
was patronizing one of these 
numerous factories. Further 
obstacles were thrown in the 
path of complete success in 
the shape of a financial crisis, 
brought about by the extrav- 
agant expenditures of the 
last reign which produced a 
recoil felt even by Sévres. 
Manager Hettlinger 
wrote then: ‘‘We are finan- 
cially embarrassed and can- 
not continue manufacturing, 
as we cannot pay our work- 
men and artists who are 
themselves without funds to 
tide them over.’’ Matters 
soon went from bad to worse. 
The existence of the factory 
itself was soon jeopardized, 
until Parliament, in 1791, in 
answer to a motion to recon- 
sider royal subvention to 
like establishments, was 
defeated, and these subven- 
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tions were firmly re-established never to be disputed again, even 
during revolutionary and Directoric periods. In 1800 Alexander 
Brongniart took the management of the factory, retaining it until 
1848. A new era of prosperity soon began to dawn upon Sévres. 
However, the art of manufacturing soft porcelain had been lost dur- 
ing this interval, and when twenty-five years later efforts were made 
to revive it, they were unsuccessful and finally had to be abandoned. 


A CLASS IN DESIGN AND WATER-COLOR 


Sevres School of Ceramics 


The light and airy style of the eighteenth century in the mean 
time had made way for the more pompous and serious style of the 
empire period, when taste ran more to the reproduction of heroes of 
olden time and their deeds, as well as of the deeds of Napoleon and 
his armies. 

With the soft porcelain it had been impossible to manufacture large 
pieces, owing to its brittleness in the oven. But as soon as hard 
porcelain had been perfected large pieces were successfully turned 
out, and efforts were directed toward a pretentious product in compe- 
tition with the works of the factory of Meissen. It was in 1783 that 
Count d’Angiviller had commissioned Boizot to make the large vase 
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which stands to-day in the French furniture hall of the Louvre, and 
which has for subject a bisque circle adorned with embossed figures 
modeled by Boizot, and enhanced by exquisite bronze wreaths chiseled 
by Thomire. The manufacturing of large monumental pieces, while 
stagnant toward the end of the eighteenth century, took a new lease 
of life during the reign of Napoleon I. In art as well as in every- 
thing the emperor’s wishes were for large undertakings, and porcelain 
was to serve as a medium for preserving and glorifying his deeds. 
Subjects which really belonged to the painter’s art, such as views of 
battles, monuments, portraits of men of the hour, etc., appeared 
represented on vases, cups, table tops, and even on plates. 

As companions to the columns erected to glorify the wars of 
1806 and 1808 may be mentioned the large vases representing Auster- 
litz, Napoleon’s wedding to Marie Louise, the arrival in Paris of 
trophies of the war of 1796-1797, the Grand Marshal of the Empire’s 
table, another table representing ancient celebrities, and the Olympian 
and Egyptian table sets. Furthermore the subjects selected were 
taken from the very life of the emperor and in every product special 
care was taken at Sévres for the glorification of Napoleon’s reign. 
The emperor during this time did not neglect to visit Sevres, showing 
his appreciation of the work, and likewise criticising it freely when it 
did not suit his fancy. 

With the period of the Restoration tastes became worse. Not 
satisfied with decorating vases and tables with historical subjects, the 
making of large plaques and pictures became a vogue. The repro- 
duction of the works of masters such as Raphael, Titian, Correggio, 
Rubens, Van Dyck, Poussin, and others, became the aim of the period. 
Artists worthy of the highest admiration for their original artistic 
abilities thought nothing of reproducing celebrated pictures. Much 
admired then, these copied works have been criticized freely by the 
present generation, notwithstanding the defense made in their behalf 
by such men as Inges and Merrimée. As these works do not strictly 
belong to ceramic art the lack of further progress in that line is not 
to be regretted. One laments, on the contrary, that spurred on by 
their continued success, the painters of Sévres continued so long in 
the same channel, copying old and modern paintings. Under the 
influence of the romantic school, the Middle Ages and Renaissance 
were relegated to second place, the works of Greece and Rome taking 
precedence. With the advent of the July monarchy styles became 
even worse. They were heavy, over-ornamented, without life or 
spirit, and the painting was characterless. What a contrast with the 
charming works of the eighteenth century! 

One must wait until 1848 to find something to suggest the serious 
efforts made long since towards the decorating of porcelain with what 
was called ‘‘applying pastes.’’ In 1885, at the exposition, were shown 
a number of pieces decorated with colored pastes treated by firing at 
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a high degree. It 
was about 1878 that 
the art of porce- 
lain plaque paint- 
ing made its last 
effort at Sévres with 
a copy of the *‘voy- 
age a Cythére,’’ by 
Watteau, painted 
by Abel Schilt. 
One might say 
without fear of con- 
tradiction that from 
1800 to 1850 art at 
Sévres was entirely 
dormant, and it is 
only in 1884 that it 
awoke again after 
a sleep of one hun- 
dred years. From 
1850 to 1870 the 
use of old models, 
such as vases, cups, 
jeweled cases, etc., 
was all that was 
THE TRIUMPH OF BACCHUS attempted. Real 
Biscuit de Sevres art, so long forgot- 
ten, finally seemed 
to take a new lease of life. The first attempts to revive ceramic 
art, adapted to house decoration, were received with joy. The pieces 
then produced were stamped with a seal of elegance and grace which 
made them rivals of the more pompous styles of the former works. 
Technique had kept apace withthe time. By constant strides for- 
ward it had enabled the decorator to handle it to its limit of useful- 
ness. Studies made in view of imitating the Chinese porcelains, 
started in 1824 and continued in 1850, gave in 1880 practical results. 
In Paris in 1884 the exposition was the means of bringing about a 
recognition of the merits of the so-called soft and hard porcelain. 
Not only were there shown some brilliant fire and copper effects 
worthy to stand comparison with the best Chinese works, but there 
were also some very fine decorative pieces. The beauty of all these 
was due to the richness of coloring attained in former years. One 
need not dwell on the expositions of 1878 and 1889, which for the 
lack of proper locals were quite inferior. I therefore drop the cur- 
tain on the past for a word about the national factory of Sévres itself 
at the dawn of the twentieth century. 
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The buildings occupied in 1759 by the Sévres factory, when trans- 
ferred from Vincennes to Sévres, were thought to be insecure, and in 
that year they were abandoned. In 1860 a large tract of land border- 
ing on the rue de Sévres, and belonging to the Park of St. Cloud, 
was set aside for the new site, thus retaining for the factory the 
widely known name of Sévres, which had become in the porcelain 
trade the synonym of France. Two years elapsed before plans were 
completed and work was begun on the new structures. It took ten 
years of building operations for the completion of the new factory, 
and the opening ceremonies took place about 1876. However, finally 
all branches of the enterprise were housed in the new quarters. 

The principal building, with its imposing front facing the Park 
St. Cloud, and parallel with the River Seine, has been utilized for the 
permanent exhibi- 
tion of the ceramic 
museum, on the 
second floor; the 
room for the prod- 
ucts of recent man- 
ufacture, the official 
library, and the 
salesrooms, on the 
ground floor; the 
classified collec- 
tions of models by 
epochs which are in- 
valuable documents 
for the history of 
the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centu- 
ries, on the third 
floor. In the base- 
ment of this build- 
ing are stored all 
the large ceramic 
pieces and all the 
porcelain awaiting 
decoration after the 
firing process. 

Workshops are 
grouped behind the 
central building and 
are made accessible 


by a glass-covered 
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enameling rooms, the carving and sculptors’ studios, the technicologi- 
cal museum, the lecture and students’ rooms, the molding room, and 
last an exhibition hall containing paintings and sketches. Further 
on, in a separate building, are the mill, the machinery for mixing the 
clay and paste, the rock-breakers, stamp-mills, mixers, filters, and 
presses—all worked by steam, which serves also as motive power for 
the turning-lathes, molding apparatus, and compressed air plant used 
in forcing the coloring matter into the pieces in the enameling and 
decoration rooms. 

Detached from all other buildings stands the artists’ studio, where 
the painting is done and the enamel and gilding are applied. There 
are also several other pavilions used as workshops, storerooms for 
the housing of clay, etc. In all seventeen buildings form the entirety 
of the establish- 
ment, but those 
named above are 
the only ones worth 
mentioning here, 
the others being 
used for lodgings 
connected with the 
factory. 

Several im- 
provements have 
been made recently 
in the machinery 
working the appa- 
ratus necessary in 
the enameling, fir- 
ing, and molding 
departments, but 
the most needed 
acquisition is an ex- 
position gallery for 
modern ceramic 
works. Aside from 
this, it can safely be 
asserted that the 
National Factory of 
Sévres stands _to- 
day peerless in the 
world. 

During the first 
half of the _ nine- 
RETURN FROM THE CHASE teenth century it 
Biscuit de Sevres - 
By Carrier-Belleuse 
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decorate the hard 

porcelain of Sévres. 

To-day it has ceased 

to be a problem, as 

with a palette of col- 

ors treated at high 

heat in the kiln or 

oven—red, yellow, 

brown, blue, gray, or 

green—allows the 

greatest variety of 

color designs to be 

obtained. Several 

colossal pieces were 

recently produced at 

one firing, a result 

never attained prior 

to 1900. Important 

improvements have 

been made in the 

manufacture of 

porcelain paste. 

This paste has been 

experimented with 

with a view to its 

use in the reproduc- BEAUTY CROWNED BY THE GRACES 
tion of sculptural _ Biscuit de Sevres 
works. At the 1884 

exposition, the quality of the work made with the new paste was 
highly appreciated. Of aslight amber color it lent a particular charm 
to the models of the eighteenth century. 

Without abandoning altogether the reproduction of these models 
the beginning of the twentieth century was thought the proper time 
to begin to pay more attention to the work of modern artists. The 
new busts, small statues, plaques, etc.. were well received, both in 
foreign countries and in France. Ceramics for building purposes 
then made their appearance. For this no new invention was neces- 
sary, the only question being to accentuate the movement thus started 
into a practical application to architectural decoration. A paste of 
sandstone properly treated was manufactured to match colored glaz- 
ing. From the samples given in 1900 an idea can be formed of its 
effects on decorative art. 

More than ever in the future will the National Factory at Sévres 
prove a model school of ceramic art; its usefulness lies in its con- 
tinued experimental research, which may be utilized by private facto- 
ries as a means of furthering art; in furnishing to the public 
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competent teachers and tothe manufacturers everything which can be 
utilized in ceramic art; in producing works of art made precious by the 
care and talent employed in manufacturing them; in furnishing the 
governments with suitable pieces for diplomatic and state uses; and 
in contributing to the opening of new channels for the products of 
French labor. Such was the réle outlined by Alexandre Brongniart 
in 1830 for the factory of Sévres, and with all due allowances one is 
compelled to admit that the institution has fulfilled its programme, 
and is likely so to continue. 

It will be seen from the above that the establishment at Sévres is 
differeutiated from the other institutions of France that are conducted 
under governmental auspices or are receiving a large measure of gov- 
ernmental patronage. While in a sense a school, it is essentially and 
primarily a factory. It has thus a definite purpose, to the further- 
ance of which ali its students and workers are specifically trained. 
Pride in the output of the institution is thus virtually a guaranty of 
carefulness of education and exhaustiveness of research. Director 
and subordinates alike are pledged to work not less for the glory of 
France than for the perfection of the product. 

CHARLES E,. FRASER. 


For other examples of Sévres porcelain, see following pages. 
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GRAY CERAMIC TILE 


Design by M. Joseph Blanc 


VASES IN HARD PORCELAIN 
Executed by Régnier and Fragonard 


FINE AND APPLIED ART AT ST. LOUIS 
EXPOSITION 


A circular issued by Halsey C. Ives, director of the department 
of art of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, indicates that the display 
at St. Louis next year is to be one of extraordinary importance. The 
galleries, now nearly completed—numbering one hundred and thirty- 
four, with skylight illumination, beside numerous side galleries and 
pavilions for sculpture—will give a wall space nearly equal to that of 
the Chicago World’s Fair, the Paris Exposition of 1900, and the Pan- 
American Exposition combined. Applications have already been 
received for more than all of this great space, so that a careful selec- 
tion will be enforced. 

In each of the large cities an advisory committee has been formed 
to act as a local jury of selection. The principal galleries will be 
devoted to American art, and in this term it is intended to include 
not only the fine arts strictly so called, but applied art as well; that 
is, productions in which artistic design and skill are the first consider- 
ation, whether painting, sculpture, carvings, or moldings in wood, 
metal, or other material, textiles, needlework, and so forth. The 
scheme will be recognized as of great importance, and is capable of 
being carried out so as to present a most instructive view of the actual 
artistic progress of the country. 

Under the direction of Mr. Ives, chief of the department of art, 
and Charles M. Kurtz, assistant chief, plans in detail have just been 
completed for the various exhibit sections in fine arts and applied 
arts. Circulars giving full information have been sent to prospective 
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exhibitors in all the groups of the art department, and the members of 
the Advisory Committees, East and West, composed of professional 
artists, are announced. While the management of the art depart- 
ment—Messrs. Ives and Kurtz having been in charge of the fine 
arts section at Chicago in 
1893-—is entirely compe- 
tent and conservative, it 
also shows the most cath- 
olic and progressive spirit, 
in accord with artistic 
opinion in many quarters, 
by including in the scope 
of the art section the field 
of applied art. 

Generous space is pro- 
vided for the exhibition of 
the products of the artist, 
artisan, and the wavailleur 
tsolé in such branches of art 
as metal work, glass, 
earthenware, leather, wood, 
and textiles. The official 
circulars, however, very 
properly make it clear that 
quality, not quantity. is to 
be the keynote of the art 
section, so it may be as- 
sumed that any form of 
‘fcommercialism’’ in the 
applied arts will be rigor- 
ously excluded. The gen- 
eral classification of the 
department of art is as fol- 
lows: 

The Department of Art 
of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition will be open to 
such works of American 
(United States) and foreign artists, whether previously exhibited or 
not, as may be classed under the head of art, in accordance with 
the following general classification: Paintings, cartoons, drawings, 
architecture, sculpture, decoration, and original objects of art work- 
manship. 

Group 9, Paintings and Drawings. Class 27—-Paintings on canvas, 
wood, metal, enamel, porcelain, faience, and on various preparations; 
by all direct methods in oil, wax, tempera, and other media; mural 
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paintings, fresco-painting on walls. Class 28—-Drawings and cartoons 
in water-color, pastel, chalk, charcoal, pencil, and other media, on 
any material. Pyrographic designs, and likewise miniatures on ivory. 

Group 10, Engravings and Lithographs. Class 29—Etchings and 
engravings in one or more 
colors. Auto - lithographs 
with pencil, crayon, or 
brush. 

Group II, Sculpture. 
Class 30—Sculpture and 
bas-reliefs of figures and 
groups in marble, bronze, 
or other metal, terra-cotta, 
plaster, wood, ivory, or 
other material. Class 31— 
Models in plaster and terra- 
cotta. Class 32—Models, 
engravings on gems, cam- 
eos, and intaglios. Class 
33—-Carvings in stone, 
wood, ivory, or other ma- 
terials. 

Group 12, Architecture. 
Class 34—Drawings, 
models, and photographs 
of completed buildings. 
Class 35—Designs and pro- 
jects of buildings. (De- 
signs other than of archi- 
tectural or constructive en- 
gineering.) Class 36— 
Drawings, models, and pho- 
tographs of artistic archi- 
tectural details. Class 37— 
Mosaics, leaded and mosaic 
glass. VASE IN HARD PORCELAIN 

Group 13, Loan Collec- Made in 1832 
tion. Selections of espe- 
cially interesting art works of various kinds from institutions and 
private collections. (Representing the various classes defined in the 
Department of Art.) 

Group 14, Original Objects of Art Workmanship. Class 38—Art 
work in glass (other than that which is included in Group 12, Class 
37). Class 39—Art work in earthenware. (Pottery or porcelain.) 
Class 40—Art work in metal (other than that included in Group 11, 
Class 30). Class 41—Art work in leather. Class 42—Art work in 
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A TRIO OF SEVRES VASES 


By M. Gébleux, M. Fournier, and M. Pihan 
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wood (other than that included in Group 11, Classes 30 and 33). 
Class 43—Art work in textiles. Class 44—Artistic bookbinding. 
Class 45—Art work worthy of representation which is not covered by 
any of the preceding classes of this group or other groups of the 
Department of Art. 

Below are some extracts from one of the art department circulars, 
which are of general interest: In the department of art there will be 
two general divisions of exhibits—-contemporaneous and retrospective. 
Works in the contemporaneous division will be such as have been 
produced since 18g92—the close of the period covered by the con- 
temporaneous exhibit of the Chicago Exposition of 1893. ‘The retro- 
spective division will include works produced between 1803 and 
1892. 

In the United States section, the division devoted to especially 
interesting works borrowed from institutions and private owners may 
cover periods other than the above. 

The distinction between art objects eligible for exhibition in the 
department of art and those which may be shown in the departments 
of manufactures and liberal arts lies in the fact, that in the former art 
must be the predominating feature, and that the object must be the 
original work of the artist, and not a reproduction by another hand 
or the result of any mechanical process. 

An art-craftsman who designs and personally executes work con- 
sidered by a properly constituted jury to be worthy of exhibition in 
the department of art may show it therein. One who designs a 
work to be produced by machinery may show the design in the 
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department of art, if it be acceptable to the jury, but not the manu- 
factured product. A guard against the intrusion of commercialism. 

An artist-designer, in creating and completing his work, may 
group together details which are the production of other art workers 
who, in their work, have adhered strictly to the chief designer’s pro- 
ject, and the completed whole may be submitted for exhibition as the 
work of the designer of the whole; at the same time the original 
artistic details,may be offered as exhibits, in their proper groups and 
classes, by the several designers thereof. 

If works be accepted for exhibition from a company or firm, the 
designers of such works alone are eligible to receive awards therefor 
in the department of art, but the company or firm will receive recog- 
nition as exhibitor, in the art catalogue, and may receive, as manu- 
facturers, an award from the department of manufactures, or other 
department. 

Works which will not be admitted are: Copies, even though they 
may be reproduced in a class different from that of the original; for 
example, engravings obtained by industrial processes; pictures, draw- 
ings, or engravings not framed; works of sculpture in unbaked clay. 

The department sections are three in number: (1) An American 
(United States) section; (2) a section for each foreign country which 
is represented by a Government commission or by a national commit- 
tee; (3) a section comprising exhibits from private collections, and 
the works of artists of non-represented foreign countries, whose works 
may be admitted under the provisions of Section VIII of the rules. 

Following are the advisory committees appointed to look after the 
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interests of the United States section of the Department of Art, in 
the United States and in certain foreign countries where American 
(United States) artists temporarily are resident. The juries of admis- 
sion will be composed of members of these committees: 

Paintings. New York—Cecilia Beaux, J. Carroll Beckwith, J. G. 
Brown, Howard Russell Butler, William M. Chase, William A. 
Coffin, Frederick Dielman, R. Swain Gifford, H. Bolton Jones, John 
LaFarge, and Alexander T. Van Laer. Boston—Thomas Allen, Frank 
W. Benson, John J. Enneking, Hermann Dudley Murphy, Mrs. 
Sarah C. Sears, Edmund C. Tarbell, and Frederick P. Vinton. Phila- 
delphia—Hugh H. Breckenridge, Thomas Eakins, John Lambert, 
E. W. Redfield, and W. Elmer Schofield. Washington—Carl 
Gutherz. Western (meeting at St. Louis)—Ralph Clarkson, Chicago; 
Frank Duveneck, Cincinnati; Percy Ives, Detroit; T. C. Steele, 
Indianapolis; John H. Vanderpoel, Chicago; Ellsworth Woodward, 
New Orleans; Edmund H. Wuerpel, St. Louis. 

Paintings and Water-colors, Drawings, Pastels, etc. Paris— 
Henry S. Bisbing, Frederick A. Bridgman, William T. Dannat, 
Walter Gay, Henry S. Hubbell, J. Humphreys Johnston, Walter 
McEwen, Gari Melchers, Charles Sprague Pearce, Julius L. Stewart, 
S. Seymour Thomas, Eugene Vail, Henry Van Der Weyden, Lionel 
Walden, Edwin Lord Weeks, and Ogden Wood. London—Edwin 
A. Abbey, John McLure Hamilton, Joseph Pennell, and John S. 
Sargent. Munich—Carl Marr. Florence—Julius Rolshoven. Rome 
—Elihu Vedder. 

Etchings and Engravings (other than wood engravings). Carlton 
T. Chapman, C. F. Mielatz, J. C. Nicoll, Alexander Schilling, and 
James D. Smillie. 

Water-colors, Pastels, and Lithographs. New York—F. S. 
Church, Charles C. Curran, Francis C. Jones, Will H. Low, J. C. 
Nicoll, Will S. Robinson, and Henry B. Snell. Boston—E. H. 
Garrett, Joseph Lindon Smith, Charles H. Woodbury. Philadelphia 
—Colin Campbell Cooper, Charles E. Dana, and G. W. Dawson. 
Western (meeting at St. Louis)—H. F. Farny, Cincinnati; F. L. 
Stoddard, St. Louis; Blanche Ostertag, Chicago. 

Miniature Paintings-——William J. Baer, Lucia Fairchild Fuller, 
and Laura C. Hills. 

Wood Engravings—George T. Andrew, Frank French, and Henry 
Wolf. 

Drawings and Illustration—Henry S. Fleming, Charles Dana 
Gibson, Arthur I. Keller, Louis Loeb, and Howard Pyle. 

Sculpture. New York—Daniel C. French, H. A. MacNeil, A. 
Phimister Proctor, Augustus Saint Gaudens, J. Q. A. Ward. Boston 
—Cyrus E. Dallin, Bela L. Pratt. Philadelphia—A. Stirling Calder, 
Charles Grafly, Samuel Murray. Paris—George Grey Barnard, Paul 
Bartlett, Richard E. Brooks, Frederick W. MacMonnies. Western 
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—C. J. Barnhorn, Cincinnati; R. P. Bringhursta, St. Louis; Lorado 
Taft, Chicago. Rome—M. Ezekiel, Franklin Simmons, Waldo 
Story. 

TS ciliiaieiaaies New York—Grosvenor Atterbury, Arnold W. 
Brunner, Walter Cook, H. J. Hardenberg, John Galen Howard, C. 
Grant LaFarge, Charles F. McKim, Henry Rutgers Marshall, 
George B. Post. Baltimore—-J. B. Noel Wyatt. Boston—Robert 
Day Andrews, Charles A. Coolidge, Guy Lowell, Robert Swain Pea- 
body, H. Langford Warren, Edmund M. Wheelwright. Philadelphia 
—Frank Miles Day, Wilson Eyre, Edgar V. Seeler. Washington— 
Joseph C. Hornblower. Western—John M. Donaldson, Detroit; 
A. O. Elzner, Cincinnati; E. G. Garden, St. Louis; Elmer Grey, 
Milwaukee; A. B. Harlow, Pittsburg; M. P. McArdle, St. Louis; 
F. M. Mann, St. Louis; W. B. Mundie, Chicago; I. K. Pond, Chi- 
cago; Howard Vandoren Shaw, Chicago; C. F. Schfeinfurth, Cleve- 
land. 

Applied Arts. New York—William Couper, John LaFarge, 
Frederick S. Lamb, Louis C. Tiffany, Stanford White, Douglas 
Volk. Western—Charles Percy Davis, St. Louis. Philadelphia— 
Herbert E. Everett, Gustav Ketterer, Miss Emily Sartain. Boston— 
J. Templeton Coolidge, Mrs. Sarah C. Sears, C. Howard Walker. 

It is probable that the juries of selection in the United States will 
meet during the latter part of January or the early part of February, 
1904. American committees abroad will meet at a somewhat earlier 
date. 

The Art Palace of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, now well 
on the way to completion, differs in one important feature from the 
art buildings at Chicago and Paris, and in this respect resembles the 
comparatively smaller Fine Arts Building of the Pan-American Expo- 
sition at Buffalo in 1901. All the exhibits will be installed upon one 
floor. There will be no ‘‘galleries’’ and no long staircases to ascend 
and descend. The Art Palace is situated on a hill south of the main 
group of exhibit buildings, and is isolated from other exhibition 
structures. It consists of four pavilions, the aggregate length of the 
front of which is 830 feet and the depth 450 feet. The central struc- 
ture is of brick and stone, and is permanent. A special pavilion, 
detached, is provided for sculpture. The Art Palace contains one 
hundred and thirty-four sky-lighted halls, a large court for sculpture, 
and a number of rooms with side lights, which are especially well 
adapted for the exhibition of works in certain groups of the classifi- 
cation. 

For the United States section the entire available space of the 
central pavilion has been reserved. It remains now for the painters, 
sculptors, architects, and other artists of the United States ‘to hold 
up the hands of the chief of the Department of Art at home and 
abroad by offering their best work, and by assisting him in securing 
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the co-operation of owners of works of art, so that our exhibition may 
be the most complete and brilliant possible. 

That the display of fine and applied art will be a thorough suc- 
cess is confidently predicted. This branch of the exposition is in 
experienced hands. The chief director and likewise his assistant are 
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A STUDIO AT SEVRES 
Decorators at Work 


in touch both with the artists and with the owners of art works, and 
they will be indefatigable in their efforts in behalf of the enterprise. 
Then, too, the various committees are composed of people compe- 
tent in every way for the duties for which they were chosen. No 
step has been taken, no appointment made, in a haphazard way, which 
augurs well for the final result. WivtuiamM D. Gates. 





PUNCH-SET IN REPOUSSE SILVER WORK 
By F. Konoike 
See ‘Gleanings from American Art Centers”’ 














A NEW VENTURE IN ART EDUCATION 


An international fine art association has been formed in New 
York, and properly incorporated and chartered by the state authori- 
ties at Albany, which promises to have a beneficent influence upon 
the development of American art and to be a movement of prime 
importance. The officers and directors of the association are: Charles 
S. Barney, president; James Henry Smith, vice-president; J. McLean 
Walton, treasurer; Thomas E. Kirby, secretary; and Stanford White, 
Frank S. Witherbee, Charles W. Gould, William C. Whitney, William 
M. Laffan, James M. Breeze, John L. Cadwalader, James D. Millet, 
directors. 

Its object is to bring to this country for exhibition loan collections 
of works of art which would not otherwise be shown on this side of 
the Atlantic, which by its charter it is privileged to do under bond 
free of duty, and also to get together in exhibitions rare works of art 
owned by collectors in America. According to its charter this corpo- 
ration is not founded to engage in a business of a private or commer- 
cial character, and no work of art which is for sale can be shown in 
its exhibitions. 

All the exhibitions are to be held for the delight of the art lover 
and the advancement of art, and any accruing proceeds are pledged 
to either art education or an established charity. In other words, it 
is an organization with sufficient capital to demonstrate the value of 
‘“‘art for art’s sake.”’ 

At an early date the association intends to erect in New York 
suitable galleries in which its exhibitions can be held, but for the 
present these will probably occur in conjunction with those of other 
large organizations. Steps have already been taken to secure material 
for the first of these. This is most promising, and though art and 
commercialism can never be altogether divorced, such organizations 
as this must lead to a more intelligent and less degrading union of 
the two, and be productive of far-reaching results. 

The gentlemen who have planned the International Fine Arts 
Association have, it is said, put their finger on a weak spot in the 
American situation. We have practically no organization equipped 
to borrow and exhibit foreign paintings and sculpture, old masters 
and interesting would-be modern masters. Take, for example, the 
works of the late Arnold Boecklin of Switzerland, or of the Italian 
Segantini, or the much more familiar French sculptor Auguste Rodin. 
While these artists, so much discussed in Europe, so vehemently 
admired and so violently attacked, have had exhibitions in countries 
other than their own—Boecklin in Germany, Segantini in Austria and 
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Bavaria, Rodin in England—we have had to depend, as was recently 
pointed out, for a sight of their peculiar handicraft on some bold 
connoisseur or an art dealer who is willing to risk something with an 
importation difficult to sell. 

Our existing clubs having galleries cannot divert their energies in 
this direction. New York is even less prepared to exhibit loan 
collections than Boston and Philadelphia, Chicago and Pittsburg. 



















CERAMIC MUSEUM AT SEVRES FACTORY 
North Gallery 


It is to fill this gap in the art season that the International Fine Arts 
has been formed, with the intention to keep its exhibitions free 
from the commercial side and to devote itself entirely to the educa- 
tional. 

The readiness shown by great collectors in England, France, and 
Belgium to lend their treasures gives one reason to believe that they 
will not refuse to risk them across the Atlantic, for, it is urged, they 
are as safe on the ocean as on Continental railways or the British 
Channel. It will lend great interest to the art seasons if the marvel- 
ous works by the old masters belonging in private hands in Europe 
shall be shown by the International from time to time. The pro- 
moters of the association will surely earn the gratitude of connois- 
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seurs. There is much for this organization to do. It has a free 
field, and the results of its efforts will be awaited with keen interest. 

It may be well here to recall the stages by which objects of art 
have been shown with greater liberality. Unquestionably, as an 
Eastern writer says, the greatest colporteur of art in recent times was 
Marshal Soult. Hazlitt, who saw the Louvre, then the Musée Napo- 
léon, full of the treasures of Germany, Italy, and Spain, and found 





GALLERY OF MODELS 


View in Sevres Factory 


it hard to condemn the method of acquisition. But ‘‘loan’’ exhi- 
bitions really have their origin in peace, not in war; they begin with 
the Manchester Exposition of 1851. There, to the astonishment of 
the world, the hidden riches of England were displayed. An imme- 
diate result was the prosecution of the researches which led to Dr. 
Waagen’s renarkable work, ‘‘Art Treasures of Great Britain’’; an 
even more important result was the establishing of the loaning habit 
among collectors, and of the exhibiting habit among art societies. 

For the past fifty years British collectors have regularly lent their 
most prized possessions to whoever had the right to ask the loan. 
This public-spirited practice has been of incalculable benefit both to 
students and to those who have a wholly disinterested love of art. 
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A half-century 
later than the Man- 
chester Exposition 
the principle of inter- 
nationalism in the mat- 
ter of art was firmly 
established in the an- 
cient city of Bruges, 
various world’s fairs 
having meanwhile 
greatly promoted the 
general movement. 
Indefatigable efforts 
were exerted to make 
the exhibition of early 
Flemish art complete, 
with the result that, 
from England, France, 
and Germany, collec- 
tors willingly sent their 
choicest pictures, 
while even a number 


of the public muse- 
ums, in sensible defi- 
ance of all precedent, 
put all their Flemish 


pictures at Director 
Weale’s disposal. The 
remarkable success of 
the Bruges exhibition 
of last year will un- 
doubtedly challenge 
repetition. Indeed, 
had that success been 
less brilliant, weshould 
hardly have to-day the 
hopeful beginnings of 
an International Fine 
Arts Association. 

The great advan- 
tages that should arise 


from the activities of such a society need here only be indicated. 
To see for a while the treasures of ancient art which we cannot hope 
permanently to own would be a potent means of education and a 


notable addition to the pleasure of life. 
taste, and thus react favorably upon native art. 


It would improve the public 


When it is impos- 
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sible to refer readily to the great masterpieces, it is difficult to form 
a steady judgment of the work produced day by day. If a French- 
man or an Englishman be in doubt whether he is mistaking false 
art for true, he has but to step into the Louvre or the National 
Gallery and compare the impression of the new with the authentic 
impression of a Titian or a Delacroix, a Terburg or a Chardin, a 
Claude or a Corot. 

There is fortunately in art a reversed Gresham's law, as has been 
advanced in support of the society’s project, by which love of the 
true and complete drives out infatuation with the false or partial. 
Undoubtedly such pictures and sculptures and decorative objects as 
the International Fine Arts Association may bring over will do much 
to produce a more robust taste in the public, and an atmosphere more 
tonic for our own artists, who now languish quite as much from inju- 
dicious appreciation as from neglect. That daily and nightly study 
of the ‘‘Grecian example’’ which Horace held to be indispensable to 
the poet will first become possible to artists and art lovers through 
the growth of the international idea. Gratitude would be due the 
gentlemen who have launched the plan, even if their work should 
never get beyond good intentions. J. P. HoLiowep. 
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PLANS TO REFORM THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


Whistler’s death, which was duly chronicled in BRUSH AND PENCIL, 
has once again reminded Englishmen of the limitations of its national 
art institution. I refer, of course, to the Royal Academy, that Royal 
Academy which would have nothing to do with a Whistler and a 
Rossetti, and with which they on their part had) no desire to be asso- 
ciated. 

They are a tried and patient band, the reformers of the Royal 
Academy. Year in, year out—I am quoting here my own words from 
a former article—they have urged their views in critical journals, 
alternately threatening and cajoling the stately gentlemen who con- 
trol Burlington House. But the stately gentlemen remain almost 
unmoved. It is true that of late there has been talk of some conces- 
sion to the reformers in the direction of reducing the number of 
pictures in the Royal Academy, but even so, how much remains to be 
done! 

The Quarterly Review has in its latest issue put itself on the side 
of the reformers. It urges a specific plan of reform, which is equally 
applicable to many another institution, and I herewith send the read- 
ers of BRUSH AND PenciL a digest of the proposed changes. The 
Quarterly does not set itself to attack the Academy—so august a body 
must be allowed the privileges of its one hundred and fifty years and 
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of its distinguished 
roll call, past and 
present. No scan- 
dalous abuse of its 
age and privileges 
can be laid at the 
door of the Acad- 
emy, but it is plain 
thatit does not 
move with the 
years, and that the 
seeds of decay are 
set. It is undeniable 
that among a con- 
siderable number of 
eminent artists and 
a considerable num- 
ber of intelligent 
lovers of the arts, 
the Academy has 
come to count for 
singularly little. 
Many of the former 
have ceased to con- 
tribute to its ex- 
hibitions; many of 


PORTRAIT STUDY the latter have 
By Paul Biirck ceased to attend 
them. 


And the range of this indifference spreads. It is hardly too much 
to say, as this reviewer declares, that the more distinguished among 
the younger generation of artists, with their wider interests and 
increased opportunities of study and exhibition, are more and more 
growing to look upon the Academy as a closed door to them, but a 
door about which they need not greatly trouble themselves as to 
whether it is closed or not. They mean doing without the Academy. 

The Quarterly reviewer sets out his reforms under three heads, 
namely, a reform of the Academy in its constitution, a reform of it as 
an exhibiting body, and a reform of it as an educational body. It is 
too late even in aft to imagine that a rigidly self-elected body can be 
representative of an increasingly large profession. The Academy, in 
a word, is virtually a club, and it should be a national institution. 
Says the reviewer, whose words are far more likely to penetrate the 
inner circle of the R. A. than any criticism in daily or weekly jour- 
nals: ‘‘The old idea, then, of a semi-private, semi-public body, 
limited in numbers, privileged, self-elected, yet claiming to be repre- 
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sentative, must for good and all go.’’ In its place should stand a 
body comprising not alone painters, sculptors, and architects, but 
practitioners in every branch of the arts. ‘“‘Instead of a body, the 


affairs of which are virtually in the hands of a few, a large body in 
which every member shall have full rights of voting for election of its 
members, its committees, its executive, and of making his voice 
heard in all its business.’’ 

Then as to the Royal Academy as an exhibiting body. At present 
its annual exhibition during May, June, and July is substantially an 
exhibition of easel pictures in oils, with a few water-colors—this, and 
little more. The display of sculpture is ridiculously inadequate, and 
architects and designers join with sculptors in declaring that the 
R. A. is not for them. Much the same story is told by the engrav- 
ers, the etchers, the draftsmen in black-and-white, not to speak of the 
exponents of the decorative and applied arts. ‘‘Here, then,’’ says 
the reviewer, ‘‘is a Royal Academy of Arts, enjoying the highest 
social patronage, and a widespread popular esteem, in the annual 
exhibition of which 
certain forms of art 
are not shownat all, 
certain forms are 
shown inadequate- 
ly, and only one 
form —the art of 
painting easel-pic- 
tures in oils—is 
shown on any ef- 
fective scale.’’ 

This must be 
changed, and the 
proposal is made for 
two annual exhibi- 
tions. England 
could do with them, 
and so could the 
various branches of 
the arts. This 
further suggestion 
under the head of 
the Academy as an 
exhibiting body 
will appeal to every 
artist: ‘‘The adop- : 
tion and rigorous - =" 
maintenance of a 

: PORTRAIT STUDY 
such a rule as this, gy pawl Biirck 
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that no work should be judged or placed except by a committee of 
artists practically familiar with that branch of art to which the work in 
question belongs. The arrangement for a number of such committees 
in our enlarged Academy might be a little exacting, but it would be 
practicable; and we are concerned not to devise a scheme which shall 
avoid trouble, but one which shall insure efficiency.”’ 

Lastly, there is the position of the Academy as an educational body. 
There are, of course, the Academy schools, which an eminent Acade- 





BRONZE BUST 
By E. Fortiny 


mician has been bold enough to praise as the best in the world, laud- 
ing them specifically for the very system of constantly shifting 
instructors, which the reformers declare to be a most pernicious 
method. Academy critics and those who have studied the history of 
art education and observed it to- day on the continent of Europe seem 
fairly agreed that the British Academy method ‘‘of shifting relays of 
teachers, one in and one out, month by month, bewilders, irritates, 
and disheartens students, and does not make for thoroughness.’’ 
They protest that it is contrary to common sense that a pupil 
should have half a dozen different ways of looking at art and of prac- 
ticing it sketchily set before him, instead of being perfected in the 
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principles and assured method of a single master, whose teaching by 
and by the pupil can modify to suit his own individuality, when his 
student days are over, and he has been substantially equipped by a 
definite training to judge and assimilate for himself. They further 
state that, as a matter of experience, the system stands largely con- 
demned by the fact that, during recent years, a large percentage of 
Academy students, from whom have been developed some of the 
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most brilliant artists of the younger generation, have been led, 
through the keenly felt failure of their Academical training, finally to 
go elsewhere in order to supplement it, and to find what they prac- 
tically wanted. 

The conclusion of the Quarterly reviewer is that the Academy 
should close its schools and relinquish all attempts at the direct 
teaching of pupils. There are flourishing and competent art schools 
enough up and down the country, it is urged, and the best interests of 
English art can well dispense with any further efforts on the part of 
this time-honored institution. r. A. Ge 
London. 











GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 


# The eighth annual art exhibition of the Carnegie Institute will open 
November 5 this year, and will be composed of paintings contributed 
by American painters. The jury will be elected by the contributors 
from among American painters, and the awards of $1,500, $1,000, and 
$500 will be restricted to Americans. But there will be exhibited at 
the same time a collection of important paintings from the Inter- 
national Society of Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers, London, and 
this collection, which is to make a circuit of several American cities, 
including Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Chicago, and Boston, will be shown 
in a separate gallery. The entries for the exhibition will close 
October 1, and paintings to be submitted to the jury, meeting at the 
institute October 15, must be at the galleries not later than October 
10. The exhibition will be under the direction of John W. Beatty, 
director of fine arts 
of the institute. 

&® The Art Club 
of Philadelphia has 
issued the circular 
for its fifteenth an- 
nual exhibition of 
oil-paintings and 
sculpture. Lists 
must be sent to the 
Art Club before 
Saturday, October 
24. Exhibits re- 
ceived only on 
Tuesday, November 
3, and Wednesday, 
November 4. Var- 
nishing day, Friday, 
November 13, from 
10 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
Private view for 
exhibitors and 
members of the 
club, Saturday, 
November 14, from 
8 p. M. until 10:30 
STUDY OF A PEASANT p. M. Exhibition 
By Paul Biirck 2 opens Monday, 
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November 16; 
closes Sunday, De- 
cember 13. Two 
gold medals will be 
awarded, one for 
painting and one 
for sculpture, sub- 
ject to regulations 
governing said 


has a fund for the 
purchase from its 
exhibitions of such 
paintings as may be 
selected by the 
committee on pur- 
chase of works of 
art. Only original 
works, by living owes 
artists in oil-paint- : 
ings or sculpture, 

which have never e 

before been publicly ae eee 

exhibited in the city 

of Philadelphia, are STUDY OF A PEASANT 

eligible for display, BY Pau! Birck 

*# On Monday, 

September 14, the Milwaukee Art Students’ league opened its tenth 
annual exhibition in its rooms in the University Building. Over 
three hundred examples of the work of the league were exhibited, the 
different classes of work comprising landscapes in oils, water-colors, 
and charcoal, nude and costume figures, heads, drawings from casts, 
and work in decorative design. An interesting feature was the work 
of the juvenile class, composed of children from eight to fourteen 
years old, who have done very creditable work in still life and cast 
drawings. 

& The distinguished French sculptor, Rodin, has declared his willing- 
ness to fill a room at the St. Louis exhibition with his works if one 
can be provided for him. The invitations of the exhibition authorities 
are made to governments and not to individual artists, but an attempt 
will be made to induce the French Fine Arts Commission to accede 
to the sculptor’s request for a special display of his work. M. Rodin 
declines to send one or two pieces only. 

& While Chicago and American cities are striving to sacrifice, in 
some measure, utility to art, a society of artists and writers in Paris 
thinks that art, or at least sentimental art in that city, should be sacri- 
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ficed to utility. It calls itself ‘‘ New Paris.’’ Its prospectus declares 
that the present has some rights as well as the past. The members 
are not vandals or iconoclasts, they say, bent on destroying the 
antique beautiful, but they have no use for dark corners, infected 
alleys, nasty staircases, pustulous old mansions, tuberculous plaster, 
tottering gables, and disreputable buildings, even though they be 
maintained as examples and illustrations of ancient architecture, but 
whose chief merit consists in their age. Better large, well-paved 
spaces, open to health, giving light and air. A city, they affirm, is 
something more than a place for the indulgence of refined dilettantism 
that raves over the beauty and romance of plague-breeding precincts. 
The safeguarding of the life of a human being, no matter how humble, 
is better than preserving a structure, even if it be three hundred years 
old. They appeal from the fanaticism for the antique to the spirit of 
the age. They want to leave future traces of modern discoveries and 
modern science, of present-day intelligence and personality, as these 
ancestors did of their times. Over there the idea that a city is some- 
thing more than a collection of ancient architecture is an admirable 
offset to the new world notion that a city is only a collection of ware- 
houses, railroad stations, and factories. A proper fusion of the two 
ideas will make the model city. 

# It is a matter to be deplored, according to local report, that 
Buffalo holds out no inducements for artists to make their permanent 
home there. Last spring at the annual exhibition of the Buffalo Society 
of Artists there was only one picture sold out of nearly two hundred, 
and all the paintings shown were of a high standard. Indeed no 
artist, except he be exceptionally fortunate, can make his living by 
selling pictures; almost all the artists all over the land are teaching 
or doing commercial work, and it is only the artist who has an assured 
private income that can hope to live in comfort and continue painting 
pictures. 

# The American Institute of Architects will hold its annual conven- 
tion at Cleveland, Ohio, on October 15, 16, and 17. Papers will be 
read by John LaFarge, Augustus St. Gaudens, E. H. Blashfield, 
and others, who will tell the architects what the painters and sculp- 
tors think of the decorative side of architecture. The yearly meetings 
of this important organization, which has chapters in all parts of the 
Union, are apt to be very interesting, owing to the variety of opinions 
expressed, and ar’ metimes sensational, owing to the severe criti- 
cism applied by speakers to the current productions, in various 
branches of art. 

# The fourteenth annual exhibition of the New York Water-Color 
Club will be held at the galleries of the American Fine Arts Society, 
No. 215 West Fifty-seventh Street. The exhibition will be opened 
to the public on Saturday, November 21, and will close about Decem- 
ber 13. Pictures will be received at the galleries on Monday and 
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Tuesday, November g and 10, from 10 A. M. to 5 Pp. M. Original 
water- aan and pastels never before publicly exhibited in New York 
City will be received. Miniatures will not be accepted in groups, but 
must be framed separately. The club makes no specific rules about 
frames, but contributors are advised against unusual, odd, and con- 
spicuous frames, and when shadow boxes are used they should be 
unobtrusive, of light color, fitting closely to the frame, and not lined 
with any colored material. 

# John H. Dolp, the artist, who had some times been called the 
Landseer of America, because of his work as an animal painter, died 
suddenly at New York from heart disease. Mr. Dolp was born at 
Fort Ann, New York, sixty-eight years ago. He began his work as 
a portrait-painter at Detroit in 1857 and soon afterward went to New 
York. 

* The exquisite example of repoussé silver work—the ~— set— 
given in this issue of BRUSH AND PENCIL, was executed by F. Konoike, 
one of the most famous of the metal-workers of present- day Japan. 
It is in the collection of H. Deakin, by whose courtesy it is here 
reproduced. It should also be said, by way of credit, that the land- 
scape by the Japanese water-colorist, H. Yoshida, used as the frontis- 
piece of the August issue of BRUSH AND PENCIL, and the Japanese 
wood-cut prints by other artists in various issues, are from Mr. 
Deakin’s collection. 

# The faculty of the Art Students’ League of New York for the 
coming school year will be composed of Kenyon Cox, Edwin C. 
Taylor, Douglas Volk, Charles C. Curran, Walter Appleton Clark, 
Frank Vincent DuMond, H. A. McNeil, Henry Hornbustel, Freder- 
ick Dielman, Fred C. Yohn, Henry Reuterdahl, Will Howe Foote, 
and George B. Bridgman. Four cash prizes and a number of scholar- 
ships are offered. 

# The free schools of the National Academy of Design will open 
October 5, and close May 7. Lectures on perspective are given by 
the President of the academy, lectures on anatomy by J. S. Hartley, 
composition and painting from the figure will be taught by George 
W. Maynard, drawing from the living model by Edgar M. Ward, 
drawing from the cast and painting from still life by Francis C. Jones, 
etching by James D. Smillie, illustration by Charles Louis Hinton, 
and coin designing and die cutting by Charles J. Pike. There are two 
prizes of sixty dollars and two of forty dollars f>r.painting and com- 
position under the Hallgarten bequest anda j1..e of one hundred 
dollars for oil-painting from the nude under the Cannon gift. Prizes 
in etching are fifty dollars and twenty-five dollars under the Albert 
H. Baldwin memorial fund. The antique, life, illustration, and still 
life classes compete for silver and bronze medals in memory of Suydam 
and Elliott. To enter these schools it is necessary to register prior 
to the opening of the two terms; for one September 28 is the date of 
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examination, for the other January 25. No tuition fees whatever will 
be charged in any of the classes, but a charge of ten dollars is made 
in advance for the use of easel, chair, etc. The School Committee 
consists of Messrs. Irving R. Wiles, Herbert Adams, and Will H. 
Low. 

# The medallic collection of the late Senator John Sherman has 
been presented to the Memorial Museum of Mansfield, Ohio, by Mrs. 
Mary Sherman McCallum of Washington, an adopted daughter of the 
Senator. The medals represent events in the history of the United 
States, or are simply the portraits of distinguished men. There are 
ninety-four bronze medals in the collection. 

& Exhibitions in memory of Whistler are to be held in various 
places. One of an elaborate character is planned for next spring in 
London. In February one will be held by the Copley Society in 
Boston, as already announced in BrusH AND PeEnciL. Etchings by 
the eccentric master are to be shown in October at the Fogg Art 
Museum at Harvard. 


MOOI 
REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


# The sixth, seventh, and eighth parts of ‘‘Representative Art of 
Our Time,’’ edited by Charles Holme, and published by John Lane, 
complete an exceptionally sumptuous and interesting art work. The 
five preceding parts have already been noticed in BRUSH AND PENCIL. 
These concluding parts contain an article on pastels, by A, L. Baldry; 
one on monotyping in color, by Alfred East; one on Herkomergrav- 
ure, by Mr. Baldry; and one on the pencil and the pen as instruments 
of art, which is unsigned. By way of illustrations they contain 
admirable pictures or reproductions by Lepére, Arnesby Brown, 
Steinlen, Bernard Partridge, George Clausen, Charles Conder, Legros, 
Watts, Dupont, Raffaélli, La Touche, Priestman, Herkomer, Sargent, 
E. J. Gregory, Edward Stott, Muhrman, and Cottet. 

The design of the editor was to give a concise account of the 
principal pictorial processes of the day and to illustrate the various 
methods considered with representative examples of work in line and 
color. For the most part, he has succeeded admirably in his enter- 
prise. The examples of work gathered together are intentionally of 
varied interest, setting forth in sharp contrast the differences between 
men of acknowledged genius, and all the examples offered are printed 
with as much care as is customarily bestowed only upon “‘proof’’ 
impressions. The editor might have consistently included in the work 
many other artists than those selected, but he has given sufficient 
examples to impart to students some practical insight into the many- 
sidedness of modern art and the variety of expression of which it is 
capable. 
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# Charles Waldstein in ‘‘Art in the Nineteenth Century,’’ published 
by the Macmillan Company, has offered to a wider public a lecture 
formerly delivered under the auspices of the Cambridge Extension 
Syndicate in 1902. The lecture in its published form was written out 
from the notes from which it was first delivered, and is presented as 
nearly as possible in its original form. The book gives a general 
survey of the art of the nineteenth century. This century, in the 
opinion of the author, was the age of artistic expansion, and after a 
general discussion of this expansion he treats successively of the liter- 
ary arts, music, painting, sculpture, architecture, and decorative art. 

The little book is not less an historical survey than a critical 
analysis, and is well worth a careful perusal. In a few instances 
only, where the limitations of time imposed by a lecture forced the 
author to give but a hurried allusion or suggestion, he has allowed 
himself to amplify and to develop passages to a slight degree in this 
written form. Still he has departed but little from the viva voce 
exposition, and the direct form of address lends a certain charm and 
interest to the work. 

# In ‘“ Homes and Their Decoration,”’ published by I80dd, Mead, and 
Company, Lillie Hamilton French gives a book of most valuable sug- 
gestions to the thousands of housewives who wish to make their ~ 
surroundings more artistic and attractive. The author’s purpose is 
to help the bewildered householder to see clearly what results she 
has been striving for, and how to go to work to obtain them. Hence 
she discusses the problems of home decoration from this point of 
view only, quoting examples of successful interiors whenever they 
seemed helpful, pointing out the reasons for their effectiveness, and 
telling how similar results can be obtained by people of limited means. 

The volume is thus not one of theories, but is eminently practical. 
For some years it was the author’s task to answer queries from all 
over the country—letters written by women of wealth and of slender 
incomes, by school-girls and brides, by city matrons and country 
wives—as to the best means for suitably decorating their homes. 
This correspondence gave an insight into the problems confronting 
and the difficulties encountered by a varied class of people, as regards 
their home arrangements ; and an earnest desire and conscientious 
effort to be of assistance to these correspondents resulted in the 
acquisition of the mass of information which is systematized and pre- 
sented in the book. 

On the conviction that the decorations of an individual home 
should be determined by the requirements of the occupants, the 
author first discusses these requirements. Then, after a considera- 
tion of common-sense methods of procedure, she takes up the ques- 
tions of color schemes, the furnishings of different rooms—kitchens, 
bedrooms, dining-rooms, drawing-rooms, parlors, libraries, living- 
rooms, etc.—the dressing of particular articles of furniture and of 
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windows, the care of floors, verandas, and balconies, picture framing 
and hanging, the use of plaster casts, and the hundred and one other 
matters of home furnishing and decoration that come up for solution. 
The writer is no novice in the subject of which she treats, and the 
absence of impractical theories makes the work especially acceptable. 
In a word, it is a handbook on good taste as regards a very vital 
phase of common life, and it is one that can be studied with profit by 
all who wish to avoid the ‘decorative ’’ nightmares so prevalent in 
city and urban dwellings. 

# Dr. Charles M. Kurtz, assistant chief of the Department of Fine 
Arts of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, has compiled a very inter- 
esting and instructive ‘‘ Handbook of the Saint Louis World’s Fair,” 
published by the Gottschalk Printing Company. The brochure is the 
outcome of an illustrated lecture on the fair delivered by the author 
before audiences in various cities. It does not assume to give any- 
thing like a complete account of the attractions that will pertain to 
the exposition, but it does provide in a simple, explicit manner such 
information as may be desired by those looking forward with interest 
to this great enterprise. The little book is profusely illustrated, is 
well printed, and.is of convenient size for pocket use. 


MOI 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘“Denslow’s One Ring Circus and Other Stories,” by W. W. 
Denslow. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.25. 

“The MS. in a Red Box,” by An Unknown. John Lane. $1.50. 

‘The Spinner Family,” by Alice Jean Patterson. A.C. McClurg 
& Co. $1 net. 

‘Marriage in Epigram,’’ compiled by F. W. Morton. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 8oc. net. 

“The Castle of Twilight,’’ by Margaret Horton Potter. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

‘The Gate Beautiful,” by John Ward Stimson. Albert Brandt. 
$7.50 net. 

‘‘Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers.’’ Illustrated. 
Vol. I, A-C. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. The Macmillan 
Co. $6 net. 

‘Homes and Their Decorations,” by Lillie Hamilton French. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3 net. 

“Memoirs of the Life of John Mytton,” by Nimrod. Colored 
Plates by Alken and Rawlins. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 net. 

‘The Tour of Dr. Syntax,” by William Combe. Colored Plates 
by Rowlandson. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 net. 

‘Japanese Art,”” by Sadakichi Hartmann. L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.60 net. 
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